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THE TEMPTATION OF JOB— 
TRADITION VERSUS EXPERIENCE 
IN RELIGION 


ROBERT GORDIS 


ver since Matthew Arnold called 
E. attention to Hellas and Israel as 
the two sources of Western civilization, 
it has been a widespread practice to 
draw contrasts, eloquent or epigramma- 
tic, between these two creative cultures. 
Greece was the home of philosophy and 
reason; Palestine, of religion and moral- 
ity. Hellas invented science, Israel dis- 
covered conscience. The Greek ethos 
was predominently intellectual and 
the 
philosopher; the Hebrew ethos basically 


emotional and moral, rooted in faith, 


skeptical, its highest symbol bei 


ig 


its noblest exemplar being the prophet. 

Now the fundamental unity of the 
human spirit should have made us wary 
in advance of drawing such sharp dis- 


tinctions between two 


peoples. As 
modern scholarship has explored all the 
facets of life in both centers, it has 
documented the _ similarities of the 
Greeks and the Hebrews, as well as their 
differences. Notable progress has been 


registered in the study of Greek reli- 





Rosert Gorpis is Associate Professor of Bible 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary and Ad- 
junct Professor of Religion at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His most recent publication is a volume 
entitled Judaism for the Modern Age. The 
present paper was read at the Institute of 
Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 


gion, expressed both in public rites, 
which spoke for the group, and in the 
mystery cults, which appealed to the in- 
have 


served to reveal the emotional, non-ra- 


dividual. These investigations 
tional aspects of the Greek spirit. Con- 


versely, contemporary research into 
Biblical Wisdom literature has indicated 
a strong intellectual cast in Jewish reli- 
gious thought. Divergences undoubtedly 
exist between the Greek and the He- 
brew spirit, but they are largely differ- 
ences in emphasis, significant, to be sure, 
but not mutually exclusive. 

Consider, for example, what may per- 
haps be described as the supreme em- 
bodiment of the creative genius of the 
two peoples, the Dialogues of Plato and 
the Book of Job. Here the distinctions 
between the two cultures are most strik- 
ing. The Dialogues are, of course, the 
expression of an incisive intelligence, 
seeking to establish the proper norms 
of human conduct through the exercise 
of reason. In Books I and II of The 
Republic, the effort is made to analyze 
the concept of justice, discarding false 
notions and arriving at a true under- 
standing. It is the same theme that 
preoccupies the author of Job, but what 
a world of difference in temperament 
and method, in the mode of expression 
and in the conclusions reached! No- 
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where in Job is there an analysis under- 
taken of the nature of right and wrong. 
What the Greek philosopher sought to 
discover through the mind, the Hebrew 
poet knew through the heart. It is not 
merely Job’s antagonists in the Debate 
who are certain that right is right 
and wrong is wrong. He, himself, never 
differs with them on the nature of 
righteousness. To raise such questions 
is possible only for sinners who wish 
to confuse their fellows so that they 
may despoil them. 

Woe unto them that call evil good, 

And good evil; 

That change darkness into light, 

And light into darkness; 

That change bitter into sweet, 

And sweet into bitter! (Isa. 5:20) 
For honorable men, however, the truth 
“It hath been told thee, O 
man, what is good and what the Lord 


thy God doth require of thee, to do 


was Clear: 


justice, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God” (Micah 6:8). Man 
knows the good because God has re- 
vealed it to him—and justice and mercy 
are recognizable by their presence o1 
absence in human affairs. 

The far-reaching difference between 
Plato and Job, in content and temper, 
is reflected in the striking variation of 
form. The Greek Dialogues are prose, 
the Hebrew Dialogues, exalted poetry. 
If we seek a parallel to Job in the 
Hellenic world, we must turn to Aeschy- 
lus, perhaps the most “Hebraic” of the 
Greeks. 

Having noted the vast distinctions be- 
tween Plato and Job, we should not 
ignore the affinities, recognizing that 
what is primary in the one is likely to 
be secondary in the other. It would be 
a grave error to underestimate the emo- 
tional drive underlying the ostensibly 
cool analysis of the Socratic dialogues. 
It was the poet in Plato that led him to 
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banish poets from his Republic, for he 


knew the irrational, 


strength of the 
creative aspects of human nature, which 
brook no discipline and confound the 
neatest blueprints of the future. The 
entire structure of Platonic ideas is a 
creation of the poetic faculty, a myth 
which seeks to interpret the nature ol 
reality. To ignore the emotional under- 
pinning of the Platonk 


fatal t 


dialogues is 


» their understanding. 
II 


Equally disastrous is the failure to 
recognize the strong intellectual content 
of the book of Job. It is not merely 
that the author of Job is, in Pteifter’s 
words, the most learned ancient betore 
Plato; indeed, he possesses a range ol 
knowledge and perhaps of experience 
that recalls that of Shakespeare. The 
Temptation of Job, the heart of the 
tragedy and the triumph is, to be sure, 
expressed in passionately emotional 
terms, but it is intellectual as much as 
it is moral. Beyond the specific issue 
of the problem of suffering, with which 
it is concerned, the book posits a prob- 
lem as enduring as man himself, who 
remembers the past, but lives in the 
present, and it points the way to an an- 
swer. This perennial issue is the con- 
flict between the accepted tradition of 
the group and the personal experience 
of the individual. Though Job has 
suffered the full gamut of human misery, 
the accepted religious doctrine of his 
day has a ready answer: suffering is 
the result and, consequently, the sign of 
sin. Heretofore, Job has never had 
cause to doubt the proposition, for it 
was a logical consequence of his faith 
in a world ruled by a just God. In fact, 


Job's prosperity and well-being was the 
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best evidence of the truth of the con- 
ventional doctrine! Now he has been 
exposed to a rapid succession of calami- 
ties that have destroyed his wealth, deci- 
mated his family and wracked his body 
with loathsome disease. 

For his Friends, the severity of Job’s 
affliction serves only to demonstrate the 
gravity of his offences. A few months 
ago, Job 


himself, have 


doubted the conclusion. Had it been 


would not 


reported to him during the period ol 
his well-being that some individual had 
been visited by such devastating blows, 
the God-fearing Job would have reacted 
exactly as do his Friends. 

Hence, the discussion does not begin 
When the 
Friends come to comfort Job in his 


as a debate at the outset. 


affliction, they naturally take it for 


granted that his faith is unshaken. For 
even his tragic lament on the day of his 
birth (ch. 3) is couched in general 
terms; it is not yet directed against God. 
Eliphaz is certain that all that is re- 
quired is to remind Job of the basi 
religious truth that has been momentar- 
ily darkened for him by his suftering: 
If one venture a word unto thee, 
wilt thou be weary? 
tut now it is come unto thee, and 
thou canst not bear it, 
It toucheth thee, and 
affrighted. 
Remember, I pray thee, who ever 
perished, being innocent? 
(Job +:2. 5, 7) 
Soon enough, Eliphaz and his col- 
leagues 


thou art 


discover that it is a_ vastly 
changed Job that confronts them. Job 
has undergone a shattering personal ex- 
perience, but he knows, with the knowl- 
edge that defies all logic, that he is 
innocent. He must now choose between 
tradition and experience, between the 
body of convictions and beliefs accumu- 
lated by the generations, on the one 


hand, and the testimony of his own 


senses and reactions on the other. For 
the individual to set himself up against 
the generality of mankind is both a 
tragic and a heroic enterprise. Its 
pathos in Job’s case is heightened by 
the feeling, which he himself had al- 
ways shared, that the body of religious 
truth which he now opposes is the very 
bedrock of morality. His adversaries 
can, theretore, accuse him in all sincer- 
ity of undermining the toundations of 
society. In Bildad’s words: 
Thou that tearest thyself in thine 
anger, 
Shall the earth be forsaken for thee? 
Or shall the rock be removed out 
of its place? 


(Job 18:4) 
The personal suffering involved is in- 
tense for all concerned, for Job, who 
now recognizes his loneliness in a world 
where once he was at home, and for 
his Friends, who stand helplessly by as 
the chasm opens between them. 


Lil 


Job's tragedy, however, goes deeper, 
for he is compelled to challenge no 
superficial body of ideas, but the very 
heart and essence of Biblical thought. 
The axis on which all of Hebrew relli- 
gion turns is the tension between the 
two poles, one that of faith in God, the 
just Ruler of the universe, the other, 
the widespread phenomenon of human 
suffering. The profoundest spirits in 
Israel had labored to resolve the tragic 
paradox of evil in God’s world. In the 
process, an imposing body of thought 
had grown up in which the lawgiver, 
the prophet, the historian and the sage 
had each played a part, either in empha- 
sizing one pole or the other, o1 in seek- 
ing to reconcile the _ contradiction 
through a theodicy justifying the ways 
of God to man. 
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At the very beginning of Israel's 
meeting with God, the process had be- 
gun. kor the Decalogue proclaimed on 
Sinai rests on faith in the justice ol 
God as an effective torce in the un- 
verse. In that immortal Code, God has 
introduced Himself, as Judah Halevi 
had noted in another connection, not 
as the Creator of heaven and earth, but 
as the 


author of liberty, who had 


brought Israel out of the 


house ol 
bondage. The implication of the First 
Commandment, probably not immedi- 
ately apparent to all of Moses’ contem- 
poraries, was that God held universal 
sway and was no merely national deity 
limited to his own territorial domain, 
like the gods of the Canaanites, the 
Ammonites or the Moabites. The God 
of Israel, who had delivered the weak 
from slavery in a foreign land and had 
executed judgment upon their oppres- 
sors, was by that token both all-power- 
ful and all-just. 

From this basic conviction, the Pen- 
tateuchal doctrine of retribution fol- 
lowed naturally; would 
be rewarded and wickedness would re- 
ceive its condign punishment. The doc- 
trine was 


righteousness 


expressed in the famous 
Deuteronomic passage incorporated into 
the Shema (Deut. 11:13-17). The prin- 
ciple was elaborated with graphic power 
in the Comminations, which set forth 
the reward of righteousness and the 
penalty of sin for the nation 
chap. 26 and Deut. chap. 28). 
The doctrine of retribution could be 
held with total conviction, because it 


(Lev. 


arose early in Hebrew history, when 


group-consciousness was all powerful 
and the individual was conceived of as 
little more than a cell in the larger or- 
ganism. A man’s personal destiny had 
no existence apart from the.clan and 


the nation to which he belonged. 
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The Biblical historians, the authors 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings, 
made the doctrine of national retribu- 
tion the cornerstone of their philosophy 
of history, explaining the ebb and flow 
ol Hebrew 
terms of the people’s fluctuating obed1- 


ence or resistance to the word of God. 


prosperity and disaster in 


The prophet, Hosea, emphasized that 
the law of consequence was rooted in 
the universe, by expressing it in a meta- 
phor drawn from nature: 


For they sow the wind, and they 
shall reap the whirlwind 

Sow to yourselves in righteousness, 
reap in mercy, 

Break up the fallow ground, 

For it is time to seek the Lord, 

Till he come and teach you right- 
eousness. 


Ye have plowed wickedness, you 
have reaped iniquity, 
Ye have eaten the fruit of lies. 
(Hosea 8:7; 10:12,15) 
Hosea’s older contemporary, Amos, had 
applied the same principle of justice 
as the law of history to contemporary 
world affairs and found in it the key 
to the destiny of all the neighboring 
nations and not only of Israel (Amos, 
chap. I, 2 


a). 


Even in its collective form, the doc- 


trine of retribution 


created immense 


difhculties. In their effort to resolve 
these problems, the Prophets deepened 
the content of Hebrew religion. If God 
is all-righteous, it follows that a sinful 
people, even if it be Israel, deserves to 
perish. The Prophets of Israel loved 
God, but they loved their people too, 
and could not make their peace with 
this logical but devastating conclusion. 
Thus, Amos, confronted by the iniquit- 
ous Kingdom of Israel, which refused 
even to hear his message, let alone re- 
order its national foretold 
the annihilation of the northern state. 
But the total 


existence, 


disappearance of his 
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people was an intolerable prospect Lol 
the Hebrew prophet, both because ol 
his natural attachment to his kinsmen 
and his conviction that word 
needed a spokesman in an idolatrous 
world. After his expulsion from the 


Northern Kingdom, Amos 


Cod 5 


transterred 
his hopes for the future to the smalle1 
and weaker kingdom of Judah (Amos 
9:8 ff.). 

A generation later, his 


spiritual 
descendant, Isaiah of 


Jerusalem, faced 
the same heart-rending challenge of a 
righteous God judging His sinful 
people. Incomparably the greatest in- 
tellect among the Prophets, Isaiah re- 
fined still further Amos’ faith that part 
of the Hebrew people would survive, 
by enunciating his doctrine of the Sav- 
ing Remnant. Not all of Judah, but 
some of Judah, would be saved. His- 
tory was a process of the survival of the 
spiritually fittest, directed by God, who 
would reveal those capable of regenera- 
tion and salvation. 

Another challenge confronted Isaiah's 
faith in the God of hosts who is exalted 
in righteousness. The Assyrian con 
queror, infinitely more arrogant and 
cruel than Israel had eve: 
treading all other nations, including Is- 
rael, under foot. How could that spec- 
tacle of evil triumphant be reconciled 
with a just and almighty God? This 


contradiction resolved by an- 


been, was 


Isaiah 
other profound insight, the concept of 
“the rod of God’s anger’. Assyria, piti- 
ful in its conceit, was merely an instru- 
ment in God's hand for rooting out the 
When 
its function would be accomplished, it 
would pay the penalty for its crime 
against God and Man (Isa. 10:5-7; 12, 
13,15). 


evil and ushering in the good. 


The same challenge, in a far more 


agonizing form, confronted Isaiah's 


anonymous name-sake, Deutero-lsaiah, 


a century and a halt later. Ihe people 
of Judah were now in ignominious exile 
under the heel of the 


pire. 


sJabylonian em- 
How to explain the misery and 
degradation of Israel? It could not be 
justihed in terms of Israel's sin, tor at 
its worst, Israel was better than its pagan 
these 


conqueror. Li nless 


tormenting 
doubts were met, the people would be 
plunged into a despair that would be 
the prelude to dissolution. A message 
of hope and courage was needed, not 
God's 
cause, for this people, weak and imper- 


only tor Israel's sake, but tor 


fect, remained 
$5: 10). 


the implications of the Deutero-lIsaiani 
metaphor: 


“God's witnesses” (Isa. 


A rabbinic comment spells out 


“Ye are My witnesses, saith 
the Lord. If ye are my witnesses, | am 
the Lord, but if ye are not my witnesses, 
I am not the Lord.”! 
of the 


Che great prophet 
Exile accordingly evolved the 
doctrine of the Suffering Servant of the 


Lord.? 


ness, but 


Israel is not merely God's WIit- 
man’s teacher, whose sutter- 


ing at the hands of the nations is evi- 


[hese 


destined to end when 


dence of their moral immaturity 


tribulations are 


thev recognize Israel's true greatness: 


1Cited in the name of the Tannaitic sage, 
Simeon bar Yohai in Sifre, Deut. sec. 346; Cf 
also Pesithkta, ed tuber, p. LO2b and Ya/lkut 
Shimeont, Isaiah, sec. 455 

2Cf. the careful study of the theme in C. R. 
North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-lsaiah 
Oxford 1948) and the briefer survey of the 
various theories in H. H. Rowley, The Servant 
of the Lord and other Essays, (London 1952). 
The view adopted in the text, that the Servant 
is Israel in its ideal sense, is still the most 
acceptable position, particularly when the fruit- 
ful concept of “fluid personality” is taken into 
account. See H. W. Robinson, “The Cross of 
the Servant—A Study in Deutero-Isaiah” (Lon- 
don, 1928) and see our remarks in “Hosea’s 
Marriage and Message” in Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Annual, vol. 25 (1954) pp. 15ff. 
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Behold, My servant shall] prosper, 

He shall be exalted and lifted up, 
and shall be very high. 

Surely our diseases he did bear, and 
our pains he carried; 

Whereas we did esteem him 
stricken, 

Smitten of God, and afflicted. 

But he was wounded because of our 
transgressions, 

He was crushed because of our ini- 
quities; 

The chastisement of our 
was upon him, 

And with his 
healed. 

Therefore will I divide him a por- 
tion among the great, 

And he shall divide the spoil with 
the mighty; 


welfare 


sti ipes we were 


Because he bared his soul unto 
death, 

And was numbered with the trans- 
gressors; 


Yet he bore the sin of many, 
And made intercession tor the 
transgressors. 
(Isa. 52:13; 53;4, 5, 12) 
Thus, for the first time the Prophet 


affirmed the national 


possibility of 
suffering that was not the consequence 
of sin, but, on the contrary, an integral 
element in the process of the moral 
education of the race. This insight of 
Deutero-Isaiah was not lost on the 
author of Job. 

The tension between God's justice 
and the triumph of wickedness was also 
met in another way by the Prophets, 
who deepened an older folk-belief in 
the Day of the Lord. The people had 
long believed that the day would come 
when the Lord of Israel would give His 
people victory over its foes and establish 
its hegemony over all. This chauvinis- 
tic doctrine has its parallels in ancient 
and in modern times among all peoples. 
The Hebrew prophets did not attack 
or denounce the doctrine—they moral- 
ized it. They agreed that the day would 
come when the Lord of Israel would 


arise and bring victory to His cause, 
but that did not mean the inevitable 
trit mph of Israel, as it stood, only of 
a vastly better, righteous Israel. For 
several of the prophets, notably Isaiah 
and Micah, the instrument for God's 
purpose in the world would be the Mes- 
siah, the anointed scion of the house of 
David. 


scales of justice to their true balance, 


The Messiah would restore the 


by ushering in freedom and plenty for 
Israel, and peace and brotherhood {o1 
the world. The Messianic age represents 
the triumph of the righteousness of God 
in an imperfect world. Justice would 
prevail—what was needed was patience 
in the present and faith in the future. 

In sum, the contradiction, the ten- 
sion between the doctrine of retribu- 
tion and the spectacle of injustice in the 
world created most of the deepest in- 


sights of Biblical religion. 
lV 


To wait patiently for the triumph of 
God's retribution was relatively easy, 
so long as the nation was the unit under 
consideration, for God has eternity at 
His command, and nations are long- 
lived. This is particularly true of Is- 
rael. In Ben Sira’s words: 

The life of man is but a few days, 

gut the life of Jeshurun, days with- 

out number. 
(37:25) 

Yet, from the beginning, the individ- 
ual played a part in the religious con- 
sciousness. His hope and desires, his 
fears and frustrations, could not be sub- 
merged wholly in the destiny of the 
nation. The people might prosper and 
a man might be miserable; the status 
of society might be critical, yet the indi- 
vidual could find life tolerable. The 
Law of God demanded obedience from 


the individual; was it unfair to expect 
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that righteousness or sinfulness would 
receive their reward or punishment in 
the life of the individual as well? Im- 
perceptibly, the problem emerged tn the 
days of the First Temple. Isaiah had 
taken the simplest course by reaffirming 
the traditional doctrine and applying 
it to the individual: 


Say ye of the righteous, that it shall 
be well with him; 

For they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings. 

Woe unto the wicked! 
ill with him; 

For the work of his hands shall be 
done to him. (3: 10f.) 


As inexorable doom began descend- 


It shall be 


ing on the nation and the small Judean 
state saw its life-blood ebbing away, the 
mere reiteration of conventional ideas 
was not enough. Now there was no com- 
fort or compensation in collective re- 
tribution. Moreover, since the individ- 
ual was now the unit and the scale of 
judgment, the counsel of long-range pa- 
tience was pathetically irrelevant, for 
man flowers but a brief instant. The 
prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, whose 
tragic destiny it was to foretell and to 
witness the destruction of the Temple 
and the Babylonian exile, agonized over 
the prosperity of the wicked and the 
suffering of the righteous: 

Right wouldest Thou be, O Lord, 

Were I to contend with Thee, 

Yet will I reason with Thee: 

Wherefore doth the way of the 

wicked prosper? 
Wherefore are all the 
secure? 


traitors 


(Jer. 12:1) 
Both prophets protested energetically 
against the popular doctrine enshrined 
in a “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge” (Jer. 31:28; Ez. 


folk-saying: 


18:2). Ezekiel, in particular, emphasized 


the doctrine of individual responsibility 


and individual retribution. He was con- 
tent to bolster ethical living without 
formulating a complete theodicy. Other 
men of faith, psalmists and poets, urged 
obedience to God's will, buttressed by 
the faith that righteousness would soon 
triumph in the life of the individual: 
For His anger is but for a moment, 
His favour is tor a life-time; 
Weeping may tarry for the night, 
But joy cometh in the morning. 
(Ps. 30:6). 
The Lord is good unto them that 
wait for Him, 
Io the soul that seeketh Him. 
It is good that a man 
quietiy wait 
For the salvation of the Lord. 
(Lam. 3:25, 26) 
Thus, Biblical religion, resting on the 


should 


cornerstone of faith in a just and 
powerful God, met all challenges and 
held fast to its faith that justice pre- 
vails in God's world. On this faith 
every generation in Israel had been nur- 
tured, drawing from it the motive for 
obedience to God's law, the strength to 
bear affliction, and the patience to await 
the hour of vindication. 

Job, too, had always accepted this 
body of religious teaching as the truth. 
Then came the crisis, catastrophe fol- 
lowing catastrophe, leaving the temple 
of his existence a mass of rubble. We 
who have read the tale of the wager 
between God and Satan in the Prologue, 
know that Job’s misery and degradation 
is part of a cosmic experiment to dis- 
cover whether man is capable of serving 
the ideal for its own sake, without the 
hope of reward. Job has no such inkling 
—for him, the accepted religious con- 
victions of a lifetime are now contra- 
dicted by his personal experience, by 
his unshakable knowledge that he is no 
sinner, certainly not sinful enough to 
deserve such a succession of blows upon 
his defenseless head. 
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Of Job's inner travail the Friends are 
unaware. Eliphaz, the oldest and the 
wisest of the three, proceeds to remind 
Job of the truths by which he has lived. 
It is noteworthy that the author, whose 
sympathies are clearly on Job's side,® 
nevertheless gives the fullest and fairest 
presentation of the conventional theol 
ogy. Divine justice does prevail in the 
world, the apparent contradictions in 
the world of reality notwithstanding. In 
the first instance, the process of retribu- 
tion takes time and so Job must have 
patience. The righteous are never de 
stroyed, while the wicked, or at least, 
their children, are ultimately punished 
Eliphaz then describes a vision from on 
high which disclosed to him the truth 
all men are imperfect, so that not even 


the righteous may justly complain if 
he suffers. God is not responsible Lor 
sin, for it is a human creation (5:6, 
7). Moreover, suffering is a discipline 


and hence a mark ol 


Ultimately, the righteous are 


God's love 
(5:17). 
saved and find peace and contentment 

In his later speeches, Eliphaz will em 
phasize the familiar doctrine of God's 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, and will extend it. For by the 


side of this “vertical responsibility” 


linking all the generations through time, 


there is “horizontal responsibility” in 


‘ 
space, uniting all men in a given genet 


ation. Thus, the entire people is visited 


by a plague because of King David's 


3 This is clear from the greater length and 
eloquence of the Job speeches and from the 
Divine judgment on the Friends in Job 42:8. 
This verse is part of the “jointures’ 12:11 
13; 42:7-10), the links written by the poet to 
connect the prose-tale, which he utilizes as 
Prologue and Epilogue, with the poetic Dia 
logue. On the critical problems involved, see 
our study, “All Men's Book—A New Introduc 
tion to Job” in Menorah Journal, Winter 1947, 
pp. 329-58. 
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sin. If Sam. 24:11f.). On the other 
hand, it is this interdependence of man- 
kind which makes it possible tor the 
saint, by his presence, to redeem his 
sinful contemporaries, as when Abra- 
ham sought to save Sodom for the sake 
of a righteous minority. Accordingly, 
Eliphaz promises Job that if he repents 
and makes his peace with God, he will 
be able to intercede with Him for sin 
ners and save them: 
Thou wilt then issue a decree, and 
it will be fulfilled tor thee, 
And upon thy light will 
shine. 


ways, 


When men are brought low, thou 
wilt say, “Rise up!” 
And the humble will be saved. 


Even the guilty will escape punish- 
ment 


Escaping through the cleanness of 
thy hands.* 

(Job 22:28-30). 
Job has scarcely heard, let alone been 
persuaded by, Eliphaz’'s arguments O1 
by the considerably more heated and 
less illuminating speeches of the other 
Friends He has ho theory to propose 
as a substitute, merely his consciousness 
e] 


that he is suffering without cause. He 


does not claim to be perfect, but insists 
he is not a willful sinner. Against the 
conventional ideas he sets the testimony 
of his own experience, which he will 
not deny, whatever the consequences. 
As the round of debate continues, Job's 
fury mounts, as does the helpless wrath 
of his Friends. For his attacks upon 
their disloyalty, his pathetic description 
of his physical pain and mental an- 
guish, his indignant rejection of their 
deeply held faith, serve all the more 
to convince them that he is a sinner. 
For do not arrogance and the assump- 


tion of innocence by man, with the im- 


*Cf. the writer's “Corporate Responsibility in 
Job” in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. 


4 1945. and the references cited there. 
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plied right and capacity to pass judg- 
ment on God, constitute the height of 
impiety? 

Bildad paints a picture of the destruc- 
tion of the wicked and the ultimate 
restoration ot the righteous, and he 
hymns the power of God. Job dismisses 
this as irrelevant, for he does not deny 
God's power; it is His justice that he 
calls into question. Zophar, the young- 
est and least discreet of the Friends, 
summons Job to repent of his secret 
$1n1s. 


With bitte 


upon his triends who, in their security 


irony, Job turns again 


and ease, can afford to indulge in arti- 


ficial arguments far removed from the 
painful realities of life. In a passage 
long misunderstood, he parodies their 
speeches on the greatness of God and 
concludes that their defense of God, dis- 
honest and biased as it is, will not likely 
win His favor. 

As the First Cycle ends, Job has been 
fortified in his conviction that he is 
right. What he experiences existentially 
cannot be refuted theoretically; it must 
be taken into account in any concep- 
tion of reality. 

Job is aware of the contention that 
morality depends upon faith in Divine 
justice. Denying the latter, how can he 
maintain the former? Job is driven to 
a desperate expedient, which is to prove 
one of the great liberating ideas in reli- 
gion; he cuts the nexus between virtue 
and reward. Honest men will tremble 
at his undeserved suffering, but will 
not on that account be deterred from 
righteousness: 

Upright men are astonished at this, 

And the innocent stirreth up him- 

self against the godless. 
5 For this passage cf. “Quotations as a Literary 
Usage in Biblical, and Oriental Literature” in 
Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. 22, 1949, 
pp. 214 ff. 


Yet the righteous holdeth on his 
way, 


And he that hath clean hands wax- 
eth stronger and stronger. 
(Job 17: 8, 9) 
The Mishnah (Sotah 5:5) quite correct- 
ly contends that Job served God from 
love and not from fear. God's ways 
still remain to be justified, but in the 
interim, man’s ways must be just. 

In the succeeding Cycles, Eliphaz 
adds a supplement to the traditional 
position. He emphasizes that there is 
more to the punishment of the wicked 
than his ultimate destruction, whether 
in his own person or in that of his off- 
spring. During the very period of his 
ostensible prosperity he lives in trepida- 
tion, never knowing when the blow will 
fall. Otherwise, the same ideas are re- 
iterated, but with greater vehemence. 
The conventional theodicy, maintained 


by the Friends, has exhausted itself. 
Vv 


The full meaning of Job’s existential 
tragedy now begins to disclose itself. 
Increasingly, Job has become convinced, 
not merely that the Friends have ma- 
ligned him, but that they have traduced 
God. In the First Cycle, Job has ven- 
tured a hope that some impartial ar- 


biter might decide between him and 
God: 


For He is not a man, as I am, that 
I should answer him, 

That we should come together in 
judgment. 

Would that there were an arbiter 
between us, 

That might lay his hand upon us 
both, 

Were he to take His rod away from 
me, 

And not let His terror make me 
afraid, 

I should speak and not fear, 

For I am not so with myself. 

(9: 32-35) 
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AS the Friends proceed to attack Job's 
integrity with less and less restraint, the 
contact between Job and them all but 


disappears. [heir conception of God 


is meaningless for him. He proceeds to 
discover a new faith, forged in the cru- 
cible of his undeserved suffering, as un- 
Shakable as his experience of his own 
innocence—behind the cruel reality of 
suffering, a just order must exist in the 


world. He can find no sympathy or 


understanding 


among his erstwhile 


Friends: then there 


must be, there 


would be, a witness on his behalf later: 


O earth, cover not my blood, 
And let my cry have no resting- 
place. 
Even now, behold, my Witness is 
in heaven, 
And He that testifies for me is on 
high. 
Are my intercessors to be my 
Friends? 
Unto God does my eye pour out 
tears! 
For He would prove a man right 
even when he contends with God 
As between one man and his fellow! 
(16: 18-21) 
As the debate reaches a crescendo of 
fury, Job attains a crescendo of faith. 
The longing he first expressed for an 


arbiter (mokhiah) has become a con- 


viction of a witness ready to 


speak on his behalf. Now he 


Cedh) 
reaches 
the peak of faith. In a moment of mys- 
tic ecstasy, he sees his vindication 
through a Redeemer, who will act to 
avenge his suffering. The term he uses, 


goel, means a_ kinsman, a_ blood- 


avenger, who, in earlier Hebrew law, 
was duty-bound to see that justice was 
done to his aggrieved brother. 

The inherent difficulties of communi- 
cating a mystic vision are aggravated by 
textual problems in the famous passage, 
which, we believe, should be rendered 


as tollows: 
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Oh that my words were now writ- 
ten! 

Oh that they were 
book! 

That with an iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock tot 
ever! 

But as for me, I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth! 

Though He be the last to arise 
upon earth. 

For from within my skin, this has 
been marked, 

And from my flesh do I see God, 

Whom I see for myself, 

My own eyes behold, not another’s! 


inscribed in a 


But the momentary vision of God aris- 
ing to redeem him fades; Job cannot 
hold the ecstasy— 


My veins are consumed with long- 
ing within me. (19:23-27) 
Similarly, the modern saint, Rabbi 
Abraham Isaac Kuk, has sought to de- 
scribe the ecstasy of the experience of 
“the nearness of God’ which extends 
beyond “the walls of deed, logic, ethics 
and laws.” But exaltation is followed 
by depression, as the mystic sinks back 
“into the gray and tasteless world of 
conflict, contradiction and doubt.’’® 
Job, however, in spite of his experi- 
ence, is no mystic, who can find peace 
in the beatific vision. Even alter the 
ecstasy has faded, he demands vindica- 
tion. Only if God appears to him and 
answers, will he know that his suffering 
is not meaningless, that it counts for 
something in the universe. In his last 
speech, which sets forth his code of con- 
duct, he closes with a plea: 
Would that I had someone to hear 
me, 
Lo, this is my desire, that God an- 
swer me 
And that I had the indictment my 
foe has written, 


6Cf. the brief but illuminating summary of 


Rabbi Kuk’s religious philosophy in J. B. Agus, 
“Guideposts of Modern Judaism”, New York 
1954, pp. 53f 
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I would surely 
shoulder 

And bind it as a crown for mysell! 

I would announce to Him the 
number of my steps, 


Like a prince would I contront 
Him! 


carry it on my 


(Job 31:35-37) 

Who is this arbiter, this witness, this 
redeemer to whom Job looks for salva- 
tion and comfort? Job’s refuge is the 
God of righteousness, who lives and 
rules the world behind the sway of the 
God of power. The dichotomy never 
becomes a dualism; for the Hebrew 
author, as for his hero, these two aspects 
merge as one. In the end, the two as- 
pects of the Divine are reunited when 
the God of reality not only ignores the 
defenses of the Friends in his speeches, 
but castigates them, “for ye have not 
spoken the truth about Me as has my 
servant Job” (42:7, 8) so that Job must 
intercede for them. God’s power and 
God's righteousness, the attribute of jus- 
tice and the attribute of mercy are one 
in Him; it is only to man’s limited and 
imperfect gaze that they seem distinct, 
if not contradictory. 

Centuries later, the medieval Hebrew 
poet, Solomon Ibn Gabirol, in his 
Royal Crown, echoed the heart-beat of 
Job in his affliction, but like him, re- 
tained his faith in the One Living God 
of the universe: 

Therefore though Thou shouldst 

slay me, yet will I trust in Thee. 

For if Thou shouldst pursue my 

iniquity, 

I will flee from Thee to Thyself, 

And I will sheleer myself from Thy 

wrath in Thy shadow, 

And to the skirts of Thy mercies I 

will lay hold, 

Until Thou hast had mercy on me, 

And I will not let Thee go till 

Thou has blessed me.? 


7Cf. I. Davidson ed. Selected Religious Poems 
of Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Phila. 1944, pp. 118. 


The later poet, Immanuel of Rome, 
rephrased the same thought: 
I shall flee for help, trom Thee to 
L hee, 
And cover myself with thy wings 
in the day of trouble 


And from thy wrath flee to thy 
shadow.® 


Job’s final speech is no longer addressed 
to his Friends. Like his opening lament 
(ch. 3), his closing Confession of Inno- 
cence (ch. 31) is a soliloquy. 


Vi 


There now appears a brash young 
character named Elihu, of whom, we 
are to assume, the dignified elders have 
previously taken no notice. He has over- 
heard the debate and feels impelled to 
inject himself into the discussion. For 
a variety of reasons, many scholars re- 
gard the Elihu speeches (chap. 32-37) 
as a later interpolation, an easy method 
which solves little. What has been gen- 
erally overlooked is the basic fact that 
in the architecture of the book, they 
perform a vital function. Increasingly, 
the study of ancient literatures, like that 
of the Homeric epics, has been focussing 
attention upon the unity and meaning 
of the whole rather than upon the dis- 
parity of the parts. That the indiscrimi- 
nate, and even accidental lumping to- 
gether of scattered literary fragments by 
an obtuse redactor, who often did not 
understand the material he was working 
with, will produce a masterpiece—that 
naive faith of nineteenth century lite- 
rary critics is no longer widely shared 
today.” 


8 Cf. his Mahbarot, chap. 19. 

9Cf. the trenchant observations of H. D. F. 
Kitto, The Greeks (Harmondsworth 1951) p. 
63. “The attribution (of the /liad and the 
Odyssey to Homer) was accepted quite whole- 
heartedly until modern times, when closer in- 
vestigation showed all sorts of discrepancies of 
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The differences between the Elihu 
chapters and the rest of the Book, which 
are fewer than is generally alleged, may 
perhaps be explained by the assump- 
tion that they were added by our author 
at a later period in his career. The 
creation of a masterpiece like Job 
might well have been a lifetime under- 
taking and Goethe's Faust is a case in 
point. The Urfaust goes back to the 
poet’s Sturm und Drang period, when 
he was in his twenties. The First Part 
of Faust did not appear until more than 
1808; and the 


Second Part was completed shortly be- 


thirty years later, in 


fore his death, more than two decades 
1832. 
Goethe's conception of his theme under- 


later, in In the long process, 


went a profound transformation. Some- 
thing like that may well have been the 
case with the author of Job. 

It is noteworthy that Elihu is at least 
as antagonistic to the Friends as he is 
to Job. Actually he denies the truth of 
both positions. The Friends have main- 
tained that God is just and that, there- 
fore, suffering is both the penalty and 
the proof of sin. Job has countered by 


fact, style and language, both between the two 
epics and between the various parts of each. 
The immediate result of this was the minute 
and confident division of the two poems, but 
especially the /liad into seperate layers of dif- 
ferent periods, appropriately called ‘strata’ by 
critics, who imperfectly distinguished between 
artistic and geological composition. The study 
of the epic poetry of other races, and of the 
methods used by poets working in this  tradi- 
tional medium, has done a great deal to restore 
confidence in the substantial unity of each 
poem; that is to say, that what we have in 
each case is not a short poem by one original 
‘Homer’ to which later poets have added more 
or less indiscriminately. but a poem, conceived 
as a unity by a relatively later ‘Homer’ who 
worked over and incorporated much traditional 
material—though the present .Jliad certainly 
contains some passages which were not part 
of Homer's original design.” 


insisting that his suffering is not the 
result of sin and, therefore, he charges 
God with injustice. Elihu denies the 
conclusions of both sides by injecting 
a virtually new idea, adumbrated in 
another form in Deutero-Isaiah and re- 
ferred to in one verse by Eliphaz.!° 
Elihu declares that God is just, and yet 
suffering may rightly come to the inno- 
cent, as a discipline and a warning. 
Job has contended that God avoids 
contact with man. On the contrary, 
Elihu insists, God does communicate 
with man through dreams and visions, 
and when these fail, through illness and 
suffering. 

This recognition of the uses of pain 
is the kind of mature insight that would 
come to a man through years of experi- 
ence. For life teaches, at every hand, 
how insufferable are those who have 
never suffered and that frustration and 
sorrow are men’s passport to fellowship 
and sympathy with their brothers. 

The author of Job would thus wish 
to express this observation. Yet suffer- 
ing as a discipline is certainly not the 
whole truth regarding the problem of 
evil. How could the idea be given its 
proper weight? Obviously the doctrine 
could not be placed in the mouth of 
Job, who denies that there is any jus- 
tice in suffering. Nor could it be pre- 
sented by the Friends, for the author 
wishes to negate their standpoint, as 
we have seen. Finally, were this idea 
included in the God- 
speeches, it would weaken the force of 
the principal answer. 


subsequent 


By creating the 
10 Eliphaz had briefly referred to the idea of 
suffering as a discipline in one verse (5:16), but 
had not referred to it again or explored its 
implications. Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of the 
Servant of the Lord describes the Servant’s suf- 


fering as inflicted by other men, not as emanat- 
ing directly from God. The affinities are, how- 
ever, noteworthy. 
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character of Elihu, who opposes the 
attitude of the Friends as well as that 
of Job, the author is able to express 
this secondary idea, giving it due place 


in his world-view. 
Vil 


Elihu’s words end as a storm is seen 
rising in the east. The Lord himself 
appears in the whirlwind and speaks 
to job. ‘The 


Friends that Job must be a sinner is 


argumentation of the 


treated with the silence it deserves. No- 
where does God refer to Job's alleged 
misdoings. Instead, the entire problem 
is raised to another dimension. Can 
Job comprehend, let alone govern, the 
universe that he weighs and finds want- 
ing? Earth and sea, cloud and dark- 
ness and dawn, snow and hail, rain and 
thunder, snow and ice, and the stars 
above—all these wonders are beyond 
Job. Nor do these exhaust God’s power. 
With a vividness born of deep love and 
careful observation, the poet pictures 
the beasts, remote from man, yet pre- 
cious to their Maker. The lion and 
the mountain goat, the wild ass and the 
buffalo, the ostrich, the horse, and the 
hawk, all testify to the glory of God. 
For all their variety, these creatures 
have one element in common—they are 
not under the sway of man, or even 
intended for his use. Even the ponder- 
ous hippopotamus and the fearsome cro- 
codile, far from conventionally beauti- 
ful, reveal the creative power of God 
and His joy in the world. Moreover, 
God declares, were Job able to destroy 
evil in the world, even He would be 
prepared to relinquish His throne to 
him—a moving acknowledgment by 
God that the world-order is not perfect! 

Job is not overwhelmed, as is often 
alleged, by God's physical power. For 
that had failed to cow Job into silence 


during the earlier debate with the 
Friends. It is the essential truth of 
God's position that impels Job to sub- 
mit. His surrender, however, is still a 
victory, for his wish has been granted: 
1 had heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear, 
ut now mine eye has seen thee. 
Wherefore I abhor my words, and 
repent, 
Seeing 1 am dust and ashes. 
Job 42:5, 6) 
Job’s triumph lies in the fact that God 
speaks to him and does not ignore him. 
The confrontation of God is Job's vin- 
dication. 
But that is not all. In 


against tradition because of his experi- 


rebelling 


ence, Job has enriched tradition. For 
religious truth, like all truth, can grow 
only through the evidence derived from 
the experience of life. To use the lan- 
guage of the hour, Job’s protest is exis- 
tential, but it contributes to a deeper 
essential religion. It compels a recon- 
sideration of the conventional theology, 
which the author incidentally does not 
reject out of hand; he merely regards 
it as inadequate. The author's positive 
ideas, one major, the other minor, are 
stated in the two closing sections ol 
the book. 

The minor thought is expressed by 
Elihu, who stresses that suffering fre- 
quently serves as a source of moral dis- 
cipline and is thus a spur to high ethi- 
cal attainment. 

The principal idea is reserved for the 
God-speeches, where the implications, in 
accordance with widespread Semitic 
usage, are at least as important as their 
explicit content. 

The vivid and joyous description of 
nature in these chapters testifies that 
nature is more than a mystery; it is a 
cosmos, a thing of beauty. The force of 
the analogy is not lost upon Job. Just 
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as there is order and harmony in the 
natural world, so there is order and 
meaning in the moral sphere. Man can- 
not fathom the meaning of the natural 
order, yet he is aware of its beauty and 
harmony. Similarly, if he cannot expect 
to comprehend the moral order, he must 
believe that there is rationality and jus- 
tice within it. As Kant pointed out, 
if it is arrogant to defend God, it is 
even more arrogant to assail Him. After 
all legitimate explanations of suffering 
are taken into account, a mystery still 
remains. Any view of the universe that 
fully explains it is, on that very account, 
untrue. The analogy of the natural 
order gives the believer in God the 
grounds for facing the mystery with a 
courage born of faith in the essential 
rightness of things. What cannot be 
comprehended through reason must be 
embraced in love. For the author of 
Job, as for Judaism always, God is one 
and indivisible. As nature is instinct 
with morality, so the moral order is 
rooted in the natural world. 

One other significant contribution to 
religion emerges from the Book of Job. 
For the poet, the harmony of the uni- 
verse is important not only as an idea 
but as an experience, not only logically 
but esthetically. When man steeps him- 
self in the beauty of the world, his 
troubles grow petty, not because they 


are unreal, but because they dissolve 


within the larger plan, like the tiny 
dabs of oil in a masterpiece of painting. 
The beauty of the world becomes an 
anodyne to man’s suffering. 

The author olf Job is not merely a 
great artist and poet. He 


$ too deep 
a religious thinker to believe that any 
neatly articulated system of man can 
comprehend the beauty and the tragedy 
of existence. Yet he is too great an in- 
tellect to abdicate the use of reason and 
reflection in pondering on the mystery 
of evil and comprehending as much of 
it as we can. He would endorse the un- 
emotional words of the third century 
sage, Jannai: “It is not in our power 
to understand the suffering of the 
righteous or the well-being of the 
wicked” (Aboth 4:15). There is a 
residuum of the Unknown in the world, 
but we have good grounds for holding 
fast to the faith that harmony and beau- 
ty pervade God’s world. The mystery 
is also a miracle. | 
When Job found that the tradition of 
the past was contradicted by his per- 
sonal experience, he resisted the temp- 
tation to submit to the platitudes of the 
past. Because of his unswerving alle- 
giance to the truth, he refused to echo 
accepted truths, however respectable 
and ancient their source. His steadfast- 
ness and agony found their reward—for 


out of his suffering emerged a deeper 
vision of the Eternal and His wavs. 





JUDAISM—THE GROUP WILL-TO-SURVIVE? 
A CRITIQUE OF ACHAD HA-AMISM 


BARUCH KURZWEIL 


n the process of the secularization of 
I the people of Israel which has been 
gaining strength ever since the crum- 
bling of a unified Jewish culture, a 
special place must be assigned to the 
literary work of Achad Ha-am. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, he 
was considered one of the central figures 
in the spiritual life of our people. For 
many of the Jewish intelligentsia who 
came from Eastern Europe, he was the 
supreme authority in the realm of ethics, 
spirit, and literature. A poetic genius 
like Bialik praises him as his mentor, 
and dedicates a poem to him which, de- 
Spite its literary weakness, is almost an 
apotheosis. In Western Europe also, 
particularly in Germany and Austria, 
this Russian Maskil was considered a 
spiritual leader—a fact which deserves 
explanation for a number of reasons. 
His writings and essays were completely 
translated into German, and in their 
original Hebrew form, they serve to this 
day as part of the core curriculum in 
Furthermore, it is 


from the essays of Achad Ha-am that 


Israeli high schools. 


the Israeli student derives a substantial 
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BARUCH KuRZwelIL is a noted Hebrew literary 
critic and the author of A Treatise on the 
Novel (Hebrew). The present essay was trans- 
Rabbi Herbert 
Weiner. Dr. Kurzweil’s essay, “The New Ca- 


lated from the Hebrew by 


naanites in Israel" appeared in our January, 
1953 issue 


portion of his knowledge of the prob- 
lems of Judaism and theoretical matters 
in general. Most of the teachers in Is- 
rael regard him as a philosopher. It 
should also be remembered that the 
political leaders of the previous genera- 
tion, such as the late Chaim Weizmann, 
looked Achad their 


guide and mentor. Hence, in any sum- 


upon Ha-am as 
mation of his influence one should con- 
sider the effect of his teachings upon 
the political life of our people. 

At this point, however, we should 
carefully indicate the limits of his spiri- 
tual and cultural influence. He made 
no recognizable impression upon the 
body of Jewish intelligentsia who re- 
faithful to 


There was, however, 


mained tradi- 


completely 
tional Judaism. 
an ideological contact between Achad 
Ha-am and Orthodox Judaism. It is 
embodied in his essay “Words of Peace” 
(an open reply to one of the Rabbis). 
This reply to Rabbi Jonathan Eliash- 
berg is striking evidence of the pro- 
found gulf that stretches between Achad 
Ha-am and traditional Judaism. Its 
courteous and temperate tone, notwith- 
standing, it constitutes vivid proof of 
the great danger with which this “mode- 
rate” type of thinking threatens tradi- 
tional Judaism. It is difficult to guess 
whether Rabbi Eliashberg really under- 
stood the full significance of the writer’s 


words. But it does appear to an objec- 
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tive reader, now alter almost sixty years, 
that on the part of the Rabbi there was 
at best a productive misunderstanding; 
not so on the part of the author. He 
knew in his heart, that his ideas were 
quite incompatible with the ideas of 
the Rabbi, that is, with the outlook of 
traditional Judaism. Something of that 
quiet demonism that seems to me so 
typical of Achad Ha-am is felt between 
the lines of this letter. Particularly to- 
wards its close does the deliberate, quiet, 
diplomatic blurring of the difference 
which exists between the two worlds— 
between the world of religious faith and 
of atheism—come into view. The naive 
Rabbi had been alarmed by the essay 
“Torah of the Heart’, and had begun 
to wonder whether Achad Ha-am was 
one of the “Reformers”. Quite proper- 
ly, the writer puts to rest the fear of 
the Rabbi and explains how far re- 
moved his point of view is from that of 
the Reformers. But he glides over the 
crucial point in silence. On the basic 
principles of religious faith, even the 
Reformers are closer to traditional Ju- 
daism than the author of “Words of 
Peace’. Achad Ha-am’s essential] faith 
is that of Spencer, Mills and Darwin. 
His basic approach is a materialistic, 
psychological one, and his God is faith 
in evolution. All this, however, is only 
hinted at. A web of veils is spun 
through which it was difficult for the 
Rabbi to catch a glimpse of the brutal 
truth. “All of us, therefore, can -con- 
tinue to do our work together as in the 
past and await with quiet confidence the 
natural results which will evolve them- 
selves out of this work and some day 
make their appearance; and if at this 
time we envision these distant results 
differently, each group according to its 
spirit, what difference does that really 


make?” This is obviously a toleration 


“The 
take the place of faith 
in a Divine Creator, and as if a blur- 


ungrounded in religious faith, 
natural results” 


ring of two distinct world views is not 
enough, Achad Ha-am continues, “and 
do you not say at the beginning ol 
your letter; ‘the idea of settling Israel 
has a variety of aspects, and everyone 
sees the matter according to his own 
spirit and desires.’ Let each person pro- 
ceed then according to his way olf 
thought, and all of us join together in 
until God 


shall have mercy and advance the mat- 


establishing the country 


ter, and then we shall discuss our ulti- 


mate goals.” In brief, as regards the 


heart of the matter, there is really 


no great difference between the Rabbi 
and Achad Ha-am. Actually, for Achad 
Ha-am, the merciful God becomes the 
Biological-National Will-to-Live, a blind 
omnipotent chooses the 


tore e whi h 


wav of evolution for the accomplish- 


ment of its purposes. Here, then, 


discern the basi 
Achad 


proach in his life-long attempt to find 


one can already 


characteristic of Ha-am’s ap- 
a new interpretation of the meaning of 
Jewish survival. He views the faith of 
the Rabbi as an earlier and more primi- 
tive stage of the _ biological-national 
faith. This religious faith is dear to 
him because it expresses on an earlier 
and lower level that which he, the eman- 
cipated Russian Maskil, understands to 
be the present-day way for his people. 
This way is enlightened, humanistic 
and liberal. It is necessary to work for 
the sake of Zion and for 


center. 


a spiritual 
Achad Ha-am concludes: “we 
will trust in the God of Zion’, but he 
glosses over the fact that the God of 
Zion, referred to by himself is a delibe- 
rately vague term similar to the “Rock 
of Israel” so favored by contemporary 


Israeli leaders. 
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The problematical character of this 
new doctrine of Jewish survival is quite 
apparent. Ihe Judaism of Achad Ha- 
am is a Judaism without the authority 
of Torah, and a Judaism without God. 

I have dealt at some length with the 
essay “Words of Peace’ because it re- 
fects the point of maximal approach 
between traditional Judaism and the 
views of Achad Ha-am. The intellectual 
representatives of the former were quick 
to perceive the gulf between faith in 
the God of Israel and the substitute pro 
posed by Achad Ha-am. 


Breue1 


The late Isaac 
(the most important thinker of 
modern Orthodoxy) writes: ‘“‘Recogniz- 
ing the danger of extinction that would 
threaten the nation if it were suddenly 
to abandon its ‘source of lite’ they 
adopted the teachings of Achad Ha-am 
and dug themselves new wells, wells of 
. And if they 


turn the God of Israel into a God whom 


a sovereign nationalism 


Israel invented, then the wells remain 
empty 


offer no guidance’’.! 


and even Achad Ha-am can 


I] 


By the end of the eighties of the last 


century, modern Hebrew literature 
found itself in a spiritual impasse. The 
naive optimism of the militant Reform 
(the earlier J. L. 


example) had been completely drained. 


group Gordon, for 
On the other hand, there was the recog- 
nition that a return to the forms of 
faith and life of earlier generations was 
no longer possible. This was precisely 
the situation whose most faithful ex- 
pression is the prose work of Fierberg 
and a significant portion of the poetry 
of Bialik. (whith- 
er?) —the central theme in all the writ- 


The question L’an 


ings of Fierberg as well as the motif of 


1Isaac Breuer, Moriah, pp. 208 209. 


Smolenskin’s “Lost on the Pathways of 
Life’—this was the question of a whole 
generation which, if it could no longer 
be at ease with its traditional faith, 
could no longer accept the earlier ideals 


of modern 


Hebrew literature. One 


thing was clear. Neither the estrange- 
ment from Jewish tradition nor the prin- 
ciples of Haskalah oftered a solution. 
The Haskalah and the ideals held out 
by modern Hebrew literature in its first 


stages were themselves the symptoms of 


a deep spiritual crisis. The recognition of 


this crisis became the central concern of 
the more perceptive figures in Hebrew 
literature at the end of the nineteenth 
century. ‘The nationalist movements, 
the earlier Hoveve Tziyon and Zionism 
came as answers to the problems of a 
generation that could no longer accept 
the solutions of Haskalah. But nation- 
alist movements could not still the spiri- 
tual ferment in the hearts of the elite olf 


the time. Instinctively, they grasped the 


distance between solutions that essen- 
tially offered nothing more than modern 
nationalism and answers to life ques- 
tions that flowed from a comprehensive 
reckoning with all the facets of human 
existence and its ultimate meaning in 
terms of the knowledge of faith in a 
living God and His Torah. It is at this 
juncture, “at the crossroads”, that the 
doctrines of Achad Ha-am appear. He 
appears as a “Guide to the Perplexed” 
at a time when the question “whither?”, 
actual or potential, fills the conscious- 
Achad Ha-am 


himself was aware of his role as a guide 


ness of the generation. 


to the perplexed. 

At any rate, by the close of the nine- 
teenth century the question of Judaism 
and its continuation assumes a charac- 
ter in modern Hebrew literature that 
can only be described as existential. 


For this existential problem, Achad Ha- 
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am offers his solution in the form of 
cultural Zionism. He attempts to solve 
it with the thinking of the positivist— 
pragmatic school as expressed in the 
writings of Hume, Spencer, J. S. Mill, 
Darwin and Wellhausen.? The “success” 
of Achad Ha-am in his role as a guide 
to the perplexed derives from the fact 
that though his spiritual roots were in 
Eastern Europe, he completely suc- 
cumbed to the spirit of Western Europe. 
Thus, he was able to find a common 
language with the youth of the Yeshivah 
and Bet Midrash even while he redi- 
rected their yearnings and inner spiri- 
tual struggles in new and _ strange 
channels. His readers were little aware 
that this displacement meant a radical 
transformation. Unfortunately, his 
westernism was based on the writings of 
second and third rate thinkers. The 
impress of the great thinkers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century is 
almost completely lacking in his essays. 
One excepts Hume and even Hume's 
influence is to be found only in a tan- 
gential aspect of his writings, that in 
which he discusses the development of 
religion. In his treatment of the mean- 
ing of religion for the perplexed of his 
generation, he reminds us most strik- 
ingly of the trends of thought common 
in both European and Jewish philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century in its 
attempt to view Jewish religion as the 
embodiment of a national ethic. With- 
out raising the question whether a na- 
tional ethic is an existent reality, it 
ought to be noticed that this effort to 
reduce religious faith to a series of ethi- 
cal imperatives liberal 
Jewish thinking a century before Achad 
Ha-am. 


characterized 





2See Yechezekel Kaufman, Beyn Netivot, pp. 
82-88. 


It follows that the effort to interpret 
Judaism as a system of moral impera- 
tives far from being original was actu- 
ally a return to the position of the en- 
lightenment of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century. There is an abysmal 
disparity between the depth and range 
of the religious questions that riddled 
the generation and the rationalistic an- 
swers Offered by Achad Ha-am. “Alas, 
why did they rob me of God, why did 
they rob me of the great, mighty and 
aweful God, the Merciful One who 
dwells with the humble and the op- 
pressed .. . return my God to me, the 
God of Israel, the God of Aristotle is 
not God he is a king without a 
kingdom’”.* These words, in the mouth 
of the hero of L’An, despite their sub- 
jective confessional character are one 
of the most important symptoms ot a 
tragic, shattering existential mood born 
out of a loss of faith in a living personal 
God. The quotation vividly represents 
the incongruity between the nature of 
the problem of Judaism as it was ex- 
perienced by the “lost”, who stood at 
the “crossroads”, and the nature of the 
solution offered by Achad Ha-am as a 
guide to the perplexed. 

Achad Ha-am taught the younger gen- 
eration that it must come to terms with 
a Judaism that does not have a living 
God. More, he maintained that the 
faith in a living God was a kind of 
primitive and earlier articulation of the 
peoples’ will-to-live. This concept, “the 
will-to-live”, which is the central axis 
in his doctrine, is derived from the phi- 
losophy of the Will, but it lacks the 
depth and 
guish philosophy of 
Will. Concerned for the organic con- 
tinuity of Judaism, Achad Ha-am en- 


consistency which distin- 


Sx hopenhauer "$ 





3 Fierberg, “L’An”, p. 102. 
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deavors to rescue it from the danger ol 
total assimilation, as well as from that 
type of simple political nationalism 
which found expression alter the appear- 
ance of Herzl. But Achad Ha-am ac- 
cepted the secular interpretation ot Ju- 
daism and its loss of faith in a living 
God as a basic premise, and as a natur- 
al expression of the level of develop- 
ment which Judaism had reached in his 
time. He taught the confused of his 
generation to look upon the people ol 
Israel and Judaism with eyes that have 
been freed trom limited horizons, from 
that limited view which was typical ol 
the stage of naive faith, which has now 
vanished forever. The Torah of Moses 
and all of the spiritual creations of Ju- 
daism are not the result of divine in- 
spiration, but the fruit of the genius of 
a people. The Bible is a national book, 
even as the Iliad is the national book 
of the Greeks. However, one should 
not conclude from this that Achad Ha- 
am abandons what is unique in the Jew- 
ish national creation. He is untiring in 
his emphasis on the singularly character- 
istic in the national culture—namely, its 
national ethic. “There is almost uni- 
versal recognition of the ‘ethical genius’ 
of the people of Israel and admission 
that in this area it is ‘superior’ to all 
other peoples.” (‘Transformation of 
Values”.) This sentence sums up what 
Achad Ha-am considers to be Israel's 
highest achievement and its primary 
contribution to human history. But 
this judgment is actually a complete 
surrender of the religious content ol 
Judaism. It is clear evidence of the 
secularization of the idea of a “national 
mission” and a secular-nationalistic in- 
terpretation of the “chosen people” idea 
—a concept to which Achad Ha-am al- 
ways clung. According to Achad Ha-am, 


only a purely secular-nationalistic set- 


ting could offer the framework for the 
realization of this concept of “chose- 
ness” without God. 

The sentences Achad Ha-am adds in 
this essay—almost en passant—reveal 
his concept of Judaism and its survival 
to be utterly devoid of religious content 
and meaning. “It does not matter how 
the Jewish people came to acquire this 
‘ethical genius’ and by what measures 
it was developed; in any event, we find 
that at a very early stage in its history 
the people came to self-awareness in 
regard to it and understood its superior- 
ity to the people around it’. Three as- 
pects of the statement deserve particular 
attention. No importance is attached 
to the source of the people's “genius” 
for ethical insight. An act of superna- 
tural divine revelation, for example, is 
ruled out as not even meriting discus- 
sion. Moreover, this “genius of the 
people” is regarded as having gone 
through a process of normal develop- 
ment, beginning with its native “talent”, 
just as an esthetic or intellectual gift is 
the cause of the development of Greek 
art and philosophy. Finally, the Jewish 
people attained this awareness of its 
superiority at a very early stage of its 
history. Since the prime force in human 
affairs according to the positivist school 
of thought is the innate biological will- 
to-live, it follows that all the variety 
of manifestations and forms of the Jew- 
ish spirit, in the course of history, are 
but masked, transient expressions of 
the ‘“will-to-live’. The latter has a 
single, supreme value towards which it 
unceasingly strives—the perpetuation of 
the Jewish people. 

Several questions immediately come 
to mind. Why, for example, did the 
“will-to-live” particularly invest Israel 
with such extreme intensity as to re- 


quire the complicated, wearying com- 
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plex of laws embodied in the Shulchan 
Arukh or the concept of a Jewish mis- 
sion proclaimed by retorm-liberal Juda- 
ism? Again, is it not strange that this 
“will-to-live” proved so powerless to 
prevent the decline and extinction of 
peoples as large and important as the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. 

[hese questions aside, one cannot 
avoid a number of conclusions which 
emerge out of the solution Achad Ha- 
am proposes fot those who stand per- 
plexed “at the crossroads”. In contrast 
to all 


blind, materialistic prince iple is elevated 


traditional Jewish thought, a 
to the rank of supreme value in the lite 
of the people. Manifestations of the 
spirit are but the means by which the 


( I he 


relationship between the spirit and the 


“will-to-live’” achieves its goal. 


will-to-live parallels, in surprising 
fashion, the relationship between Scho- 
penhauer’s “will” and “intellect” as it 
does that between Freud’s concept of the 
Mani- 


undergo con- 


libido and spiritual creation.) 
festations of the spirit 
tinual change. The dynamic process, 
according to Achad Ha-am, moves slow- 
ly step-by-step and not by sudden jumps. 
This latter qualification alone is the 
sum and substance of the difference 
between Achad Ha-am and Berditchev- 
ski. There is certainly no difference in 
Both of them ex- 
cluded from Judaism the God of Israel, 


essence or in faith. 


the living God. The controversy be- 
tween them takes place in an arena de- 
void of religious faith. And yet, from 
the point of view of one who sees in 
Judaism essentially the revelation of a 
teaching of religious faith, Achad Ha- 
am’s doctrine is by far the more danger- 
ous of the two. His thinking is bound 
to create the impression. that it is a 
guarantee for the continuation and liv- 


ing development of the tradition of 


Judaism. Berditchevski, on the other 
hand, is quite unequivocal when he de- 
clares that there is no one Judaism and 
“ofhcial” Judaism is the actual cause of 
the Galuth. Berditchevski's outspoken 
and unambiguous teaching, could neve1 
cause the fateful misunderstandings that 
attended the spread of Achad Ha-am- 
ism. Even though Achad Ha-am con- 
tinues to employ a traditional Jewish 
terminology, such concepts as holiness, 
the Holy Spirit, prophet and prophecy 
in his writings, have lost their 
Then 
completely  this- 
The God of Achad Ha-am is 
created by 


trans- 


cendental rootage. source and 


their direction § are 
worldly. 
the people. His prophets 
are messengers who have no sender. 
This “Guide to the Perplexed” de- 
cided the struggle of a generation that 
halted between the two stools of assimi- 
lation and nihilism on the one side and 
a remnant of faith in a personal God, 
the living God of Israel on the other. 
From “the crossroads’, between the two 
worlds, it led them to the promised 
home, beyond any inner struggle over 
the faith of Israel and the God of Is- 
rael. With the aid of the analytical- 
psychological method and fortified by a 
nationalist-evolutionary _historiosophy, 
everything was explained. In the king- 
dom of the omnipotent “will-to-live”, 
a niche was designated for the God of 
Israel—the latter explained as one of 
the most creative manifestations of the 
power of the “will-to-live” of a gifted 
people. After this proper reduction, the 
God concept could be safely left to the 
evolutionary work in the 
people. God thus became a decorative 


relic. 


process at 


Secularism which heretofore had been 


regarded as inimical to the Jewish tra- 


dition received its legitimation at the 
hands of Achad Ha-am as the rightful 
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heir and continuator of the Jewish reli- 
gion Lhe essence of Judaism was re- 


duced to its ethical element. 
Lil 


He who olters a new interpretation ol 


Judaism cannot ignore the religious 


phenomenon. Certainly, the doctrines 
of Achad Ha-am cannot be exempted 
from a critical scrutiny of their grasp ol 
this area. Proponents of Achad Ha-am- 
ism cannot evade such examination on 
the grounds that Achad Ha-am does not 
essentially deal with religious problems. 
Iwo substantial reasons make such eva- 
sion impossible: one, general in nature, 
the other personal and characteristic of 
Achad Ha-am’s intellectual approach. 
Even the profoundest psychological his- 
torical explanations of religious phe- 
nomena, such as Freud's study in Totem 
and Tabu, sufter from a basic weakness. 
They do not reckon with the religious 
experience per se. They view it as a 
mere transformation of more primary 
psychological forces. Freud, as well as 
Hume and Achad Ha-am, regards fear 
as the root of religion. 

As a Russian Jew, steeped in Jewish 
sources, Achad Ha-am knew that reli- 
gion occupies a position so dominant in 
Jewish culture as to make the latter in- 
conceivable without it. To understand 
that culture is tantamount to under- 
standing its religion. But while Hume 
and Freud viewed the development of 
religion merely from a genetic-psycho- 
logical standpoint, Achad Ha-am pro- 
posed to give religion an actual inter- 
pretation that would command alle- 
giance. He ascribes to its essence, re- 
clothed in secular garb, an imperative 
character. 


Religion, translated into 


moral-secular terms, is for him a way of 


life. Achad Ha-am weighs the political 


215 


and spiritual manilestations of his time 
in the scale of a legitimate secularism, 
The latter, for him, is the very soul ot 


the traditional religion. 

He does not jettison the past. “Lhe 
path of the eternal, national ego, 1s 
founded in the past yet extends into the 
future’. This past, however, he trans- 
poses into a key that harmonizes with 


his own historiosophi purposes. One 


searches in vain in his writings tor a 
scintilla of either the desire or the 
ability to understand the events ol the 
past from their own perspective. He 
remains completely enthralled by the 
category of psychological and biological 
interpretations of religion. Actually, his 
is a dissection of the corpse of religious 
experience. And yet, he is unable not 
does he desire to sevel the bond with 
the past. In it and its figures, he finds 
himself, as it were; and from it he 
draws proof and verification for his ar- 
gumentation. 

Here, we see the personal factor in his 
thinking that did not permit him to 
sever contact with the religious sphere 
of the past. I speak of contact rather 
than bond; bond would imply under- 
standing and that, he conspicuously 
lacked. Actually, the entire historic 
Jewish past serves him as both warrant 
and manifestation of his own spiritual 
aspirations and purposes. In a spirit of 
naive honesty, he sees prophecy and the 
life of the prophets, for example, as an 
anticipation of his own 
ethics. 


doctrine of 
The same naivete permits him 
to see in Maimonides, whom he analyzes 
in his essay “The Reign of Reason”, a 
spirit similar to his own. Actually, his 
interpretation of Maimonides’ philoso- 
phy reduces it to the level of the moral 
principles of liberalism. He confuses 
the rationalism of Maimonides, the phi- 
losopher of the Middle Ages, with that 
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of a thinker of the eighteenth and first 
half of the nineteenth century. The 
most serious error of all is his failure 
to see in Maimonides the man of reli- 
gious faith. The Maimonides presented 
by Achad Ha-am does not speak in the 
terms of the author of the Mishnah 
Torah nor in those of the architect of 
The Guide to the Perplexed but rathe 
as a moralistic liberal—a materialist evo- 
lutionist with ideal aspirations; in 
other words, as the author of the collec- 
tion of essays, “At the Crossroads”. 
Throughout the first third of his essay, 
“The Reign of Reason”, Achad Ha-am 
simply fails to reckon with Maimonides 
as a man of religious faith. In the 
second section, Achad Ha-am, percep- 
tive intellect that he was, senses that his 
effort to ascribe his own views on the 
essence of Judaism to Maimonides is 
woefully one-sided. And here the con- 
fusion sets in. An appreciation of Mai- 
monides without reference to his reli- 
gious faith is, after all, unthinkable. 
The opening sentence of the second sec- 
tion of the essay reflects the author's 
painful dilemma. “I have deliberately 
refrained, until this point, from intro- 
ducing religious considerations into the 
discussion of the ethical concepts of 
Maimonides in order to prove that ac- 
tually Maimonides built his system ol 
human conduct on philosophy alone. 
Nowhere does he concede any of his 
philosophical views in order to harmon- 
ize them with the religious views that 
held sway among Jews in his time”. It 
is seriously to be doubted whether it is 
possible to draw any basic distinction, 
as Achad Ha-am does, between “reli- 
gious considerations” and “principles of 
ethics” in Maimonides. But there can 
be little doubt that one cannot under- 
stand Maimonides if one treats the lat- 


ter’s religious faith in the off-hand man- 


ner of Achad Ha-am. “Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that Maimonides was 
a man of religion and believed in the 
divine origin of the Torah of Moses’. 
Central to Achad Ha-am’s interpretation 
of Maimonides is his egregious attempt 
to find support in the latter for his own 


Achad 


version, the essence of the Maimonidean 


viewpoint. Thus, in Ha-am’s 
philosophy is its attitude towards ra- 
tionalism and ethics. “For reason is the 
end goal of man—and religion is a 


Actually, olf 
course, this is the essence of Achad Ha- 


means towards that end”. 
am’s own teaching. In the light of the 
evolutionary views of Achad Ha-am, the 
man of the future, the religious “past” 
of the people is actually but an early 
Stage in its psychological development. 
By minimizing the force of the religious 
element and with the use of various 
mental blind spots, conscious and un- 


Achad 


using that past as a basis for his own 


conscious, Ha-am succeeds in 


views. The method reveals Achad Ha- 
am but it fails in its central purpose: 
the interpretation of the essence of Ju- 
daism and the manner in which its prin- 
ciples are actualized in order to achieve 
continuity between the past and the 
future. 

Similarly, Achad Ha-am’s remarks on 
the “Principles of Faith” (Ikkarim) of 
Maimonides testify to his inability to 
take the measure of Maimonides as a 
religious personality. His distinction 
between the clear and conscious “na- 
tional feeling’ and unconscious “nation- 
al feeling” in Maimonides reveals how 
far astray Achad Ha-am’s faith in the 
biological mechanical force of the na- 
tional “will-to-live” led him. He ac- 
knowledges that Maimonides possessed 


no clearly conscious national feeling 


but that unconsciously national feeling 
the “will-to-live’’) 


(the derivative of 
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gave Maimonides no rest. Indeed, at 
times, “it moved him to abandon the 
path of reason and stumble”. Thus, for 
example, the “Principles of Faith” are, 
according to Achad Ha-am, the expres- 
sion of forces which resided in “a 
hidden corner” of his soul impenetrable 
to the reign of reason. “Reason could 
not master these rebellious forces that 
arose to upset its fixed order.” ‘This is a 
striking example of Achad Ha-am's psy- 
chological approach SO reminiscent ot 


psychoanalysis. Maimonides’ 


uncon, 
scious marred the perfection of the 
“Reign of Reason” in his philosophy. A 
force stronger than reason—the national 
“will-to-live’—erupted into Maimonides’ 
well ordered rational scheme of things. 
This distinction between national feel 
ing and religious feeling has no place 
in the world of Maimonides. It is a dis- 
tinction valid for modern man who hav 
ing lost religious feeling finds a substi- 
tute in national feeling when national- 
ism replaces religion. Since the reli 
gious sphere serves Achad Ha-am as the 
material for the development of his 
ideas, his teachings must perforce an- 
swer one question. Is his attitude to 
wards religion, its values, its spiritual 
manifestations grounded on the neces- 
sary minimum of understanding? It 
seems to me that it is impossible to an- 


swer the question in the afhrmative. 
IV 


“And this ideal is created in the spirit 
of our people, and the creator creates in 


its own image. Images like these, tn 


which the spirit of the people embodies 
its inner yearnings 


continually form 


themselves unconsciously and without 
clear purpose... ” (Achad Ha-am, 


Moses”). 


Prophecy is the soul olf Judaism. 
Therefore, great minds in Judaism like 
Maimonides and Judah Halevi re- 
garded the phenomenon of prophecy as 
the highest point of their thought-sys- 
tems. In two essays, “Priest and Pro- 
phet” and “Moses”, Achad Ha-am ana- 
The de- 


gree of his capacity to understand the 


phenomenon of prophecy serves also as 


lyzes the nature of prophecy. 


a touchstone of his general approach to 
Judaism. Again, we are witness to 
that soul process we observed with re- 
spect to Achad Ha-am’s attitude towards 
Maimonides. Prophecy, like the pro- 
phets, are actually called as witnesses for 
the validation of Achad Ha-am’s Welt- 
anschauung. Achad Ha-am is complete- 
ly indifferent to the element of irration- 
al faith at the basis of prophecy and 
to the postulate of dialogic relationship 
between a God who reveals, and man, 
the object of revelation. In his ration- 
alistic analysis Achad Ha-am takes into 
consideration only the ethical elements 
of prophecy, as if all the richness of ex- 
perience, the unceasing tension between 
man the messenger, and God the Send- 
er, did not exist. The prophet becomes 
a sort of extreme idealist, the champion 
of a lofty ethical order. In Achad Ha- 
ams essays we are presented with “pro- 
phecy” which meets the approval of 
nineteenth century humanism. 
The way is opened for the acceptance 
of all manner of 


liberal 

idealistic types, as 
members of the order of champions of 
morality. Nothing is easier than to be 
a prophet, according to the definition of 
Achad Ha-am. There is little doubt but 
that Achad Ha-am would consider him- 
self rather close to that “order” of cham- 
pions of a liberal ethic. Nor is pro- 
phecy an exclusively Jewish phenome- 
non. The difference between Israel and 
other peoples in respect to prophecy is 
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only a quantitative one. “Ihe peoples 
of the world had their prophets at 
times but more than upon othe! 
peoples the spirit of prophecy rested 
upon Israel in ancient times .. . for 
many generations prophecy was im- 
bedded in the national spirit so con- 
tinuously as to make of it an inherent 


Lhat 


is to say, prophecy is a national charac- 


quality”. (“Priest and Prophet’). 
teristic highly developed in the people 
of Israel, even as the talent of organiza- 
tion was a national characteristic of the 
Romans. It does not have its source in 
the Divine, a superfluous concept that 
has no real place in empirical rational- 
istic thought. Only the Jewish people 
is drawn to the idea of “an absolute 
rule of justice throughout the world”. 
The “Righteous One of the 
(God) 


world” 
is created by the people who, 
because of their national ethos, cannot 
help but conceive the world as under 
the sovereignty of a God “who holds 
justice in his hands, and judges his 
creatures in justice’. The creator, that 
is, the people, “creates in its own image” 
not only legends of the father of the 
prophets, but also of the Creator of the 
world. And all this takes place through 
the mighty push of the people’s “‘will-to- 
live” which works “unconsciously and 
without deliberate intent”. Again we 
perceive the atheistic view at the basis 
of Achad Ha-am’s thought. 

What evokes concern in all these ideas 
is not the lack of a religious faith but 
the attempt to create a theology with- 
out God. What is most dangerous and 
deceptive in this way of thinking which 
pervades all of Achad Ha-am’s writings, 
becomes obvious in his constant concern 
with the values of the religious world, 
and his facile re-working of them into 
the foundation stones of a world reared 
on the ruin of religious faith. The pre- 


tense of continuity is deceptive and 
misleading for actually this “continuity” 
tacitly assumes the final destruction of 
faith. A soft temperateness conceals the 
total destruction of religious taith that 
is taking place. This is the demonism 
of Achad Ha-am, that mild reasonable- 
ness within which heresy appears as the 
legitimate heir and extension of reli- 
gion. 

Let us dwell on several details of his 
famous essay on Moses. 


Achad 


soldier, statesman, nor legislator. Achad 


According to 
Ha-am, Moses was neither a 
Ha-am deprives Judaism’s central figure 
of everything that is real and vital in 
order to reduce him to the level of a 
loity ethical idealist, a figure in keep- 
ing with the liberal ethical thought of 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Achad Ha-am completely omits 
that part of Moses which is controlled 
by the power of his Sender. Only Moses 
the man interests him; not Moses the 
“Servant of God”. Though it is impos- 
sible to understand Moses outside of 
the religious sphere, Moses the religious 
figure does not exist for Achad Ha-am. 
There are two sources for this over- 
simplification by Achad Ha-am, and 
both of them stem from an attitude 
which does not allow for a true under- 
standing of the religious phenomenon. 
Since the God of Israel is removed from 
consideration as a primal cause, or as a 
cause at all, Achad Ha-am must fall 
back upon the _psychological-analytic 
method in his attempt to understand 
Moses or the prophets in general. Achad 
Ha-am approaches Moses as he would 
approach any historical figure. 


Again, 
this approach is sharply limited in that 
the historical personality only provides 
him with a pretext for the exposition of 
his own ideals and goals. The greatest 
historical figure in the life of our people 
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is pictured as an anticipation of the 
spiritual point of view for which Achad 
Ha-am fought—namely, cultural Zion- 
ism. Therefore, it is not conceivable 
that Moses or the prophets could have 
been men of deeds, legislators, states- 
men or soldiers. Achad Ha-am creates 
a Moses in his own image. Certainly, 
any school child could easily prove that 
Moses did deal with military matters, o1 
with questions of state, and certainly 
with legislation. But this was unaccept- 
able to the bourgeois liberal Achad Ha- 
am! This re-drawn Moses, so remini- 
scent of the Odessa Maskil, 
Achad Ha-am used in order to attack 
Herzl. 


[here is no doubt that the historioso- 


phical postulates of the history of Israel 


famous 


employed in “Past and Future” and par- 
ticularly in “Flesh and Spirit’, really 
serve a publicistic goal—that of advanc- 
ing the writer’s views on political Zion- 
ism. The historiosophical analysis serves 
as a mask for publicist purposes. I he 
maneuver is simplified by the fact that 
the background of religious faith from 
which his abstractions are drawn, is 
drained of all independent value. The 
naive Maskilim of Achad Ha-am’s gen- 
eration and no less those that came alite1 
him, consciously and unconsciously, ac- 
They 


imagined that they now understood pro- 


cepted this evaluation of religion. 


phecy and Jewish history from a modern 
perspective. But along came another 


phase in which con- 


Jewish history 
founded their theories. There was the 
terrible reality of the period between 
the two wars, especially the catastrophe 
of the Second World War, and with it 
the opportunity to re-examine the valid- 


ity of Achad 


historv. 


Ha-am’s philosophy of 
But even as they had no com- 
prehension of the world of faith, so did 


they fail to understand the significance 


of historical events, even in their “secu- 


lar manilestations’., But certainly now 


it should be possible to examine the 
practical value of his concept of a 
“spiritual center”. The time has come 
for assessing the measure of truth in 
Achad Ha-am’s assignment of priority 
to the “problem of Judaism” as against 
the urgent need for a speedy solution 
of the “problem of Jews’. Now when it 
is untortunately too late, the degree ol 
understanding of this modern guide to 


Achad Ha- 


am, the historian, was obviously as cor- 


the perplexed is apparent. 


rect about the “secular” aspects of his 
people's history as he was about their 
religious faith. Even his conception of 
the meaning of Judaism, and his under- 
standing of the drives and tendencies of 
modern nationalism reveal an impover- 
ished, narrow perspective. The analy- 
sis of this evolutionary historian and 
bourgeois liberal missed that which is 
central and unique in Jewish history, 
both internally and externally. A cur- 


sory reading of the prophets would 


teach us that those great spirits possessed 
an infinitely deeper understanding of 
the past and the path of the future than 
did the modern interpreter of At The 


Crossroads of the twentieth century. 

But even theoretically, Achad Ha-am 
was not perceptive enough to grasp the 
full significance of his own interpreta- 
tion of Judaism. He could not sense 
the strength of the demonic forces inci- 
pient in every nationalistic idea, yet he 
enthroned nationalism. Therefore, he 
who conceived nationalism to be the 
essence of Judaism committed a double 
error, from both an external and in- 
ternal point of view. Externally, he 
did not grasp the full scope of the 
physical danger which threatened Jews 
in a period of growing nationalism. He 


did not sense the degree to which this 
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modern idol had absorbed all the 


poison of ancient anti-Semitism. It he 
had possessed a spark of original vision, 
he would have seen the truth in the 
position of Herzl, his opponent. He 
would have known how burning an 
issue the problem of the Jews was and 
he would not have dedicated himself so 
completely to the achievement of a gl- 
gantic illusion—the erection of a “‘spiri- 
tual center’, as a primary goal. As if, 
in a period of modern nationalism it 
was really possible to exert influence 
on the Diaspora through some spiritual 
center, which lacked both a political 
and a religious basis. It could be said 
that Achad Ha-am’s teaching severed 
Judaism from its heaven without giving 
it in exchange, even a minimal area ol 
real earth. A priori it would seem that 
from the man who regarded secularism 
as the legitimate heir of Judaism one 
might expect a more realistic solution 
to the problems of his people. But un- 
fortunately, the historiosophical-empiri- 
cist remained, as far as a solution for 
the real problems was concerned, a re- 
mote idealist. Nowhere does the bank- 
ruptcy of his teaching become more ap- 
parent than in its failure to deal real- 
istically with the Jewish problem. 
Though he never tired of stressing the 
importance of unconscious forces in the 
life of an individual and people, he 
completely neglected to reckon with 
them in his practical proposals for the 
solution of the problem of his people. 
The erroneous solution of At The Cross- 
roads was worse than no solution at 
all because it made possible a fatal en- 
tanglement in the realm of illusion. 
Herz] was a man of intuition, of 
vision, and a leader. The genius of his 
insight made of him, the assimilated 
Jew, more of a Jew as regards the prob- 


lem of Judaism than Achad Ha-am, the 


literary figure and scholar without faith. 
In Herzl’s utter devotion to the tate of 
his people, even unto death, he absorbed 
the sparks of the last glow of the coal 
of faith. He, the man “without tradi- 
tion’, tanned that spark into a flame— 
because he was a visionary and a lead- 
er rather than a literary personality. 
Most of the people, however, to the 
degree that they realized themselves to 
be at a crossroads, chose the solution of 
Achad Ha-am. It was more convenient. 
lt is a great mistake to assert, as many 
do, that from a religious point of view 
the cultural Achad Ha- 
am was closer to Jewish tradition and 
the Jewish spirit. 


Zionism ot 


Che opposite is true. 
Herzl left all religious possibilities open, 
but Achad Ha-am completely discarded 
any remnant of faith, and in its place 
enthroned an enlightened liberal hu- 
manistic complacency. The ethical sta- 
ture of Achad Ha-am is quite properly 
emphasized. Many quote the sentence 
in his letter to the editor of Ha-Aretz in 
the year 1922 protesting the murder of 
an innocent Arab boy by 


act of retaliation. 


Jews as an 
“If this be the Mes- 
siah, then he may come, for all I care, 


but I do not want to see him”. He who 


set up the “will-to-live” as a supreme 
value along with modern nationalism, 
should have recognized this deed as a 
logical corollary. Achad Ha-am was, I 
believe, unable to perceive the connec- 
tion between that act, and similar acts 
that followed it, with his own doctrine 
of the will-to-live. But the connection 
does exist. It is the consequence of a 
theology without God and of a faith in 
a chosen people without a Chooser, and 
of a prophetic messenger without a 
Sender. Actually, in this respect, his 


teaching struck roots and 


produced 
These he would certainly have 
rejected in horror and dismay. 


fruits. 
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Between the two geniuses of his gen- 
eration, Herzl, the national statesman 
and seer of the Jewish State and Bialik, 
the visionary and true lyric poet ol Is- 
rael in the modern period, stands the 
intellectual mediocrity of Achad Ha-am. 
Herzl was pursued and captured by the 
force of his own vision and was pro 
pelled by the forces of the reality of his 
people. When Herzl appeared, it was 
immediately felt that here was a primal 
force anxious to break up and shatter 
the basis of the real life of his people 
at that time—its complacency. His pro- 
grams and solutions were revolutionary. 
As against the essential danger to his 
people’s survival and their state of de- 
gradation, all other problems seemed to 
Herzl to be but expressions of a desire 
not to be disturbed, and a conscious or 
unconscious will to simply “continue 
the usual paths of life”. The people 
listened in amazement and surprise and 
without belief in the strange message. 
For a brief moment, it was startled, and 
then it lapsed back into its accustomed 
way of life. Complacency overcame the 
vision. At that moment, and it was the 
decisive moment, the mediocrity in the 
heart of the people overcame the iso- 
lated and solitary genius. Herzl’s soul 
was consumed in the fire of his vision. 
After his death, mediocrities became the 
executors of his will and using the 
scraps and tatters of his vision, restored 
the comfortable complacency of the 
people. As for Bialik, from beginning 
to end, his poetic vision revolved with 
growing clarity about the extreme poles 
of destruction and renewal. 

Between these two geniuses, stands 
Achad Ha-am, the ethical man—the em- 
bodiment of the intellectual peak of 
mediocrity. His relationship to that 
primal force whose name was Herzl is 


well known, but his relationship to 


Bialik is not properly understood to this 
day. Bialik was, as we know trom his 
poetry, the type who stood within ju- 
daism even while he stood at the ‘“‘cross- 
roads”. To him, Achad Ha-am was a 
guide and deliverer. In order to under- 
stand the relationship between the two 
men, it is important to remember that 
Bialik all his life lacked even the most 
superficial type of general education. 
This explains the rather incongruous 
submission of this poetic genius to 
Achad Ha-am in intellectual matters. 
Ihe gilted poet bowed to the literary in- 
tellectual and accepted him as teacher 
and mentor. But in his poetry, Bialik 
unconsciously left the teachings of his 
mentor far behind and reached toward 
horizons that Achad Ha-am could not 
even envision. 

However, what happened to Herzl 
also happened to Bialik. His poetry 
was understood and interpreted accord- 
ing to the “folk” spirit. It was adjusted 
to the line of Achad Ha-am. It was 
much more convenient for the people 
to understand Achad Ha-am than eithe1 
Herzl and Bialik. It was much more 
comfortable for the people to accept a 
literary type of leadership and to re- 
main undisturbed in its usual habits of 
life. The evolutionary path of Achad 
Ha-am was an excellent immunization 
against the revolutionary infection 
which threatened in the vision of the 
leader, Herzl, or emerged out of the 
full impact of Bialik’s shattering poems. 
And thus, cultural Zionism became 
the official and legitimate heir of Juda- 
ism, and the spiritual center became 
the essential political goal. 

At this point, it becomes relevant to 
determine the origin of the concept of a 
spiritual center. In one of the sections of 
this essay, I refer to the theology with- 
out God, so prevalent in Achad Ha-am’s 
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thought. The “spiritual center’ is a 
secular translation of a vital aspect of 
Judaism. When 
Jochanan ben Zakkai moved the author- 


ity of the 


traditional Rabbi 


Torah from Jerusalem to 
Javneh, he formed a “spiritual center” 
for the people. Similarly, the communt- 
ties in Babylonia, Spain and Germany 
during the period of exile developed 
portable 


spiritual centers, and the 


people voluntarily accepted their au- 
thority. But all this took place while 
there was yet one factor that united and 
strengthened the people in the various 
corners of the Diaspora. [hat factor 
was its religious faith and its voluntary 
acceptance of the normative law of the 
Torah. At the end of the eighteenth 
century, when this unified Jewish cul- 
ture was destroyed and religious cer- 
became weakened, 


tainty matters 


changed. In the early periods, it was 
the consciousness of the existence of a 
divine commandment which alone made 
it possible for the people to voluntarily 
accept the yoke and authority of a spiri- 
tual center. Because of this commit- 
ment to a religious faith, the previous 
generations succeeded in forming in 
every community of the exile a miracu- 
lous creation. They succeeded in creat- 
ing a national body, hanging, so to 
speak, in the air, “without roots in a 
soil, and the Hebrew national spirit 
dwelt within this body for 2,000 years 
and found its peculiar manifestation of 
life.” (‘Flesh and Spirit’). The state- 
ment is indisputable but only because 
the basis of the national Hebrew spirit 
was the faith in the divine origin of the 
Torah, and in its legitimate representa- 
tives and interpreters of the various 
spiritual centers. It was not the out- 
come of any faith in a “wil]-to-live” or 
in a modern secularistic nationalism. 
Achad Ha-am engaged in a naive at- 


tempt to get the Jews olf the Diaspora 
to accept a “spiritual center” unrelated 
to any belief in a higher authority and 
without 


connection with any divine 


| 


ali 


sanction—the basis of existence ol 
previous spiritual centers. 

gut the authority of a “spiritual cen- 
ter’ without God is, in the last analysis, 
as persuasive as the authority of a pro- 
phet without a Sender, or a theology 
without a God. ‘The last bold step, 
which only he could have conceived as 
a logical and consistent consequence of 
stripping Judaism of its religious dimen- 
sions, namely the demand for a secular 
independent political state, was not 
taken by Achad Ha-am. This last step 
was too revolutionary and contradicted 
his total conception of Judaism. But, 
the historian should have understood 
that without political authority there 
was no substance to the power of a secu- 
lar “spiritual center”. His faith in the 
power of such a spiritual center lacking 
both religious and political force, is de- 
cisive proof of the purely literary char- 
acter of his teaching. As if, for example, 
it were possible for the university in 
Jerusalem to influence the daily life of 
Jews in the Diaspora. Achad Ha-am 
understood the meaning of a changing 
spiritual center in the history of our 
people as much or as little as he under- 
stood the spirit of prophecy. 

But it is on this very teaching, a syn- 
thesis of our people’s tradition and 
western culture as it was conceived in 
the mind of an intellectually mediocre 
yet ethical literary figure that the youth 
of Israel has been reared. For the past 
twenty years the realities of Israel, even 
without regard to the palpable absurdi- 
ties of the Achad Ha-amist philosophy, 
have turned this modern guide to the 
perplexed at the crossroads into an 
anachronism. Only in one area has this 
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philosophy found a strange unantici- 
kind of 


teaching of Achad Ha-am serves to this 


pated “actualization”. ‘The 
day as one of the vital causes for the 
destruction of any remnants of religious 
faith which remain in the heart of our 
youth. He who takes the “theoretical” 
essays of Achad Ha-am seriously, must 
emerge forever blinded in his approach 
to the Bible and defective in his under- 
standing of the life of the exile. The 
cause of this entire depressing process 1s 
quite clear. ‘The generation of “At the 
Crossroads”, holds sway over the spiritu- 
al and communal life of the community 
in Israel. It is they who were the final 
arbiters in all that was done here and 
immortalized in Israel their own spiri- 
tual gropings for maturity. And the 
small group of real intellectuals from 
central and western Europe submitted 
to them out of opportunistic reasons 
even as, in similar fashion, they surrend- 
ered in other areas of life. There are, 
of course, exceptions, men like Yechez- 
kel Kaufman. 

Only two things have come down to 
us from the work of Achad Ha-am; a 
remarkable stylistic clarity and the per- 
sonal honesty that informs his writings. 
All the rest is a memorial to the victory 
of a shining mediocrity. 

In an article that appeared in the 
Jewish Frontier, the late Chaim Green- 
berg reports one of his conversations 
with Bialik. The discussion took place 
in the 1920’s and reveals a perceptive 
evaluation of Achad Ha-am. 


“It is difficult for me to discuss Achad 
Ha-am with you”, I said semi-apolo- 
getically, “just as it would be difficult 
for me to discuss with someone the 
virtues and shortcomings of his first 
sweetheart”. 


4 January, 1954. 


ao 


This judgment of Greenberg's cor- 
rectly assesses Achad Ha-am as an epl- 
sode in the spiritual maturation of the 
life of Bialik and those who once stood 


at the “crossroads”. At the same time, 


this judgment leaves no doubt that there 


can be no second serious meeting. 


Greenberg then proceeds to sum up his 


own assessment of Achad Ha-am: 


“For me he is only a good writer, a 
stylist, and a first rate architect 
of the essay form. But as a thinker 
and philosopher? The scope of his 
ideas is remarkably narrow, and what 
is the central idea of his world out- 
look? Nationalism. His horizon is 
limited by the survival of the nation, 
yet we have agreed—perhaps indirect- 
ly and without explicit definition— 
that nationalism belongs among the 
relative and temporary values, not 
among the absolute ones. Nations 
will no doubt exist forever, but na- 
tional grudges—and these will be 
eliminated in time—and nationalism 
as an ideal, as a social dynamic, will 
take their place in some archaeologi- 
cal museum. A philosopher is, above 
all, a metaphysician, yet I do not per- 
ceive any metaphysical inclinations in 

Achad Ha-am”. 

Finally, Greenberg sees in Achad Ha- 
am’s devaluation of faith in individual 
immortality a characteristic aspect of his 
thinking: 


“Achad Ha-am saw eternity in the 
group, in the collective, in the com- 
munity whose existence and future 
are assured. In this view, the belief 
in immortality was thus a degrada- 
tion of the spirit, a deviation from 
the true and narrow This is a 
basic positivist approach, and not par- 
ticularly fruitful thought 4 la Auguste 
Comte, applied to Jewish history. It 
is a denial of the individual’s worth, 
in his own right, of the individual 
being a world in himself. It is scarce- 
ly possible to fertilize our thinking 
with such ideas, and even with Achad 
Ha-am’s elegantly masked atheism.” 
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It is significant that Greenberg empha- 
sizes two elements in Achad Ha-am’s 
thinking; the devaluation of the indi- 
vidual and the deification of the collec- 
tive and a masked aetheism. How far 
the worship of the group and the de- 
emphasis of the individual have become 
foundations in the actual working faith 
of Israel today is well known. This ex- 
plains the popularity of Achad Ha-am’s 
thinking and the “official line’ in the 


national life. The 
“masked aetheism” is one of the silent 


renewal of the 


axioms in education, particularly in the 
teaching of Bible. The humanistic- 
liberal elements in the Achad Ha-amist 
philosophy have all but been forgotten. 
The negativist elements remain. 

This essay is written from the point 
of view of Judaism as an absolute reli- 
gious value. It has sought to prove that 
the attempt to see in Achad Ha-am’'s 
theory of Jewish continuity a true edu- 


cational goal, is founded in error. In 


the meantime, his teaching has become 
sheer anachronism. 





THE GALUT OF JUDAISM 


ELIESER 


he continued discussion of the rela 
TH iscubis between the State of Israel 
and the Diaspora seems in increasing 
measure to elicit from American Jews 
the opinion that America is no Galut 
and American Jewry, no part of a global 
diaspora. American Jews are citizens of 
the United States, equal in status and 
lovaltvy to the members of any othe 
Speak- 
ing politically, this may we ll be so. The 


denomination or racial group. 


civic and political position of the Jew 
in this country has certainly very little 
in common with the one he used to 
hold in the countries of discrimination 
and persecution. It is very likely that 
America will never sink to the level of 
a Germany or a Poland. It is, however, 
seldom realized that the question re- 
tains its significance far beyond the 
realm of civic and political affairs. 
Whether life outside Eretz /srael is exile 
or not cannot be decided on the basis 


of one’s alone: the issue 


citizenship 
affects the very essence of Judaism. 

It should not be difficult to see the 
point, 


especially as one recalls—but 


alas, as we usually do not—that the ques: 
tion at hand has actually nothing to do 


with the coming into being of the Jew 
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ish State. For many centuries, Jews the 
world over considered themselves living 
in exile; generation after generation 
hoped and prayed for the return to 
Zion. 


Messiah was an essential mark of Jew- 


Io believe in the coming of the 
ishness. ‘Therefore, at any time, even 
before the establishment of the State 
of Israel, the question was no less appro- 
priate than it is today: Is America 
Galut or not? If, thanks to American 
democracy and the Constitution of the 
United States, the answer is that Ameri- 
can Jewry is not living in exile, then 
this must have been so in, say 1855, no 
less than in 1955. Neither the question 
nor its solution have anything whatever 
to do with the existence of a Jewish 
State. Only when the issue is seen in 
this context is one in a position to ana- 
lyze its internal Jewish significance. 
Since the rejection of Galut status on 
the part of a Jewish community does not 
hinge on the establishment of “Israel,” 
it is obvious that the refusal to ac- 
knowledge political loyalty to that state 
does not dispose of the question. Its true 
significance today is the same as it 
might have been at any time before 
1948. Any German Jew, for example, 
who in the nineteenth century main- 
tained that Germany was no exile was 


not only making a statement on the 
nature of his citizenship but was also 
offering a Judaism of his own. If Ger- 


man Jewry was not part of a Jewish 
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diaspora—as so many of them sincerely 
believed—then naturally all relerences 
to Zion and to the future return of the 
Jewish people to their ancestral land, 
with which religious literature and ob- 
servance were replete, became meaning- 
less and the entire structure of Judaism 
itself had to be remoulded 
them. In this regard nothing much has 
changed since the days of 
“classical” Reform. If America is no 


without 
so-called 


Galut, Zion and the rich connotations 
of the idea lose their traditional and 
historic meaning for the American Jew. 
He will hardly be able to read the Bible 
in an unexpurgated edition. With the 
elimination of Zion as the goal towards 
which Jewish history is moving, the 
world-view and the philosophy of his- 
tory of the prophets, intrinsically linked 
to their theology and concept of Israel, 
will also go by the board. What is left 
is a vague universalistic message, speci- 
fically conceived to suit a particular sit- 
uation and not altogether dissimilar to 
that accepted by Christian theology. 
Whatever value such allegorical inter- 
pretation of the original prophetic 
word may otherwise possess, it can no 
longer be called Jewish in the light of 
the historical meaning of that term. 
Therefore, the question whether Amer- 
ica is or is no Galut is not one of mo- 
mentary significance; it is not validly 
related to the existence of the State of 
Israel. It must be considered in the 
context of the meaning of Judaism and 
the entire range of Jewish history. 


Ii 


To hold that a Jewry, outside Eretz 
Israel, is not in exile implies that any 
country with a high level of freedom 
and democracy may be a home not 


only to Jews but to Judaism as well. Ob- 


viously, such an opinion calls for a cor- 
responding interpretation of Judaism 
itself; one which posits that, given fa- 
vorable political conditions, Judaism is 
realizable anywhere in the world. This 
interpretation, cannot be 
maintained without drastically revising 


however, 


what has been historically established as 
the very essence of Judaism. One of the 
most revealing aspects of that essence 
is to be recognized in the tradition that 
Abraham was not the founder of a reli- 
gion or the fountain-head of a church 
but the father of a people. What dif- 
ferentiated him from the home and the 
land in which he was born and reared 
was the nature of his faith and the way 
of life it implied. That faith and that 
life served as starting points for the 
formation of a new people. This tradi- 
tion does not mean to convey the no- 
tion that Abraham’s faith and his 
fatherhood of Israel were merely coinci- 
dental. The faith necessarily leads to 
the people because it requires active 
implementation in life. The faith in- 
terprets life in its entirety and obli- 
gates man to action in conformity with 
itself in all spheres of life. Judaism is 
thus all-embracing in its application: it 
has its own concepts of the value of the 
individual, the nature of the family, the 
function of society; it has its own phi- 
losophy of religion and ethics, its own 
standards of justice and mercy. The 
belief and the ideology may be that of 
an individual; the implementation with 
reference to the whole of life can only 
be accomplished by the group. Only 
the group that wields a measure of con- 
trol over its own destiny sufficient to 
enable it to order the varied manifes- 
tations of its life in accordance with 
such an all-encompassing faith is in a 
position to realize Judaism as a whole. 
To the extent to which such control 
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and authority are lacking, Judaism re- 
mains unrealizable. But realization 1s 
essential to Judaism and the group that 
may most completely achieve it is a 
people sovereign in its own home. Ju- 
daism is not nationalism, but the imple- 
mentation of its world-view requires a 
measure of sovereign peoplehood as a 


minimum basis and instru- 


necessary 
ment for implementation. Outside the 
Jewish land, vast aspects of Judaism re- 
main locked in the prison of abstract 
theory. For instance, the Choshen Mish- 
pat, comprising the judiciary system, 
is without applicability; the Eben Haeh- 
zer, regulating marriage and family life, 
becomes relevant to so limited a degree 
that what is left of it is almost inextri- 
cably entangled in a web of problems 
which are hardly soluble as long as only 
this restricted relevancy of the entire 
code obtains. Even religious observance 
and practice presupposes an order of life 
that in its basic structure acknowledges 
the requirements ol Judaism. The na- 
tural context of the Sabbath, for exam- 
ple, is an economic system that is itself 
at rest on the day. Again, only a state 
that recognizes them as its own official 
holidays can provide the truly adequate 
locale for the implementation of all the 
other religious festivals of Judaism. A 
great deal of the so-called conflict be- 
tween traditional Judaism and twen- 
tieth-century civilization is based on a 
misconception. The civilization one 
usually has in mind is Christian. Even 
if the purely religious connotations ol 
the word were to be overlooked—a hard- 
ly conceivable possibility—the factual 
and practical fabric of Western civiliza- 
tion is certainly not ideally compatible 
with the requirements of Jewish living. 
Precisely because Judaism is itself a com- 
plete civilization, its 


most favorable 


milieu is not the lap of another civiliza- 


- 


tion. What we only too olten believe 


to be a clash between traditional con- 
cepts and the spirit of the modern age, 
in reality only points up the fact that 
the structure of a historically Christian 
society is not readily reconciled with 
the needs of Judaism. Whatever the in- 
dividual Jew may think of his political 
Status in any one country, outside the 
boundaries of an autonomous Jewish so- 
ciety Judaism is not at home. One may 
well be able to live in two civilizations, 
but no civilization can live and prosper 
in space which is already powertully 
pre-empted by another. The Galut Ha- 
shekhinah can not be redeemed by poli- 
tical emancipation alone. Outside Eretz 
Israel only a stultified and partially 
stunted Judaism is possible. The sepa- 
ration between Zion and Torah is a 
spiritual catastrophe. 

When Jews outside Eretz Israel de- 
clare that they do not form part of a 
diaspora, they have made a statement 
not only about their own political or 
national status but also about Judaism. 
They Judaism from its 
own realm of realization. They can do 


have severed 


so either because they no longer consider 
full realization of paramount im port- 
ance or else because they have changed 
the meaning of Judaism itself. The first 
attitude need not detain us long: a 
community that believes that the raison 
d’étre of its specific character is not of 
decisive importance is well on the way 
to losing its distinctiveness. Those, 
however, who maintain that Judaism is 
realizable in its entirety in any country 
that grants religious freedom to its citi- 
zens have implicitly adopted the tenets 
of the original Reform Judaism of Ger- 
many. On that basis Judaism is reduced 
to a credo, prayers, hours of worship, 
and some home customs. All this may 


well issue into good intentions and fine 
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resolutions of a general humanitarian 
nature beyond the scant moments ol 
contemplation and observance; the spe- 
cific relevance of this type of Judaism 
remains limited to the private life of 
the Jew. The unique significance of the 
Judaism of history has been that its 
purpose demanded application to public 
life as well as private life. Judaism out- 
side Eretz Israel has no appropriate 
sphere of public application. To main- 
tain that Judaism does not need Zion 
is to hold that it does not demand such 
application. This, however, does not 
mean that one rejects Jewish national- 
ism but rather that one limits the ob- 
jective of Judaism: what historically 
has been an obligation upon public con- 
science and a standard for the public 
deed becomes relegated to the infinitely 
narrower scope of private creed and in- 
Such a 


amounts to a transformation of essence. 


dividual behaviour. change 
The individual belief that does not ex- 
pect to be reflected in the organization 
of public life either grows other-world- 
ly or—since this would not be in keep- 
ing with the modern mood—is watered 
down to a vague humanitarianism of 
noble intentions. What has essentially 
been a religious civilization is thus 
stripped down to a not very exciting 
creed whose main function it is to be 
a sedative at moments of trouble and 
visitation; the original way of life, de- 
rived from the challenge to build this 
world as a Kingdom of God, is turned 
into a gadget for securing peace of mind 
for the individual. It is quite possible 
that there are not a few Jews who may 
welcome such a_ transformation; let 
them not however be surprised if they 
will look in vain for either creative vi- 
tality or challenging relevance in their 
Judaism. 


III 
Such transformation of Judaism by 
the rules of its own logic also implies 
a drastic re-evaluation of Jewish history. 
All through the ages Jews struggled, 
prayed, lived and died in the all-perva- 
sive faith that the meaning of their func- 
tion in history would ultimately be ful- 
filled in their return to Zion. Jews were 
prepared to die at the stake because 
they knew that the final rackoning was 
not yet; and in our own day myriads 
of Jews perished in the gas chambers 
finding their only sustenance in their 
“perfect faith” in the coming of the 
Messiah. 


Basically, Jewish Messianism 


has never been either a matter of poli- 
tics or an expression of mere national- 
ism; it is a manifestation of the very 
essence of Judaism. It is the faith in 
the inevitable triumph of the divine 
purpose in history that in the course 
of its unfolding would cause Israel to 
return to the holy land and there, in 
its public life, embody Judaism. From 
the very beginning, Judaism contained 
within itself the likelihood of Exile as 
well as the certainty of Redemption and 
to be a Jew meant to accept the one and 
to wait for the other. 

Seen in this light Jewish history does 
make sense: it is part of the cosmic 
drama of redemption. In it the massive 
martyrdom of Israel finds its significant 
role: nothing of the sorrow and the 
suffering was in vain, for all the time 
the path was being paved for the Mes- 
siah. Not a single tear was wasted, for 
all of it will be vindicated in his com- 
ing. Only Messianic redemption can 
lend meaning and bring justification to 
Thus will the au- 
thenticity of the Redeemer be tested. 


Israel’s martyrdom. 


Should he save only a contemporary 


Jewish 


generation and 


compel the 
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people to write olf the tragedy ot two 
millenia in exile as a regrettable inci- 
dent about which nothing more can 
be done, authentic Jews will know him 
to be another imposter. Thus, every 
generation looked upon itself as the 
guardian of all generations, seeking and 
acknowledging only salvation of a kind 
that would redeem Jewish history from 
the curse of a senseless martyrdom. 

Let there be no mistake about it: a 
Jewry that believes that it is not in 
Galut Holy 


broken the continuity of 


outside the Land has 


Jewish = his- 
tory; it has indeed given up Jewish 
Messianism; it has allowed the magni- 
ficent drama of redemption to sink to 
the level of meaningless misery. The 
prophets, the martyrs, the uncounted 
millions of simple people who perished 
believing and hoping, were all mistaken; 
the blood and the tears were all in vain: 
the Messiah has changed his destination 
and landed at New Amsterdam. 

We see, then, how hand in hand with 
the transformation of the essence of Ju- 
daism, which we have discussed earlier, 
there goes a “‘re-interpretation” of Jew- 
ish history. If Judaism is only a pri- 
vate creed, not requiring collective im- 
plementation in the public life of his- 
tory, then indeed the two thousand years 
of Galut have been a deplorable epi- 
sode, due to unfortunate circumstances, 
and the sooner it is forgotten the better 
for all. 

At the same time, it is well to remem- 
ber that we are not faced here with a 
genuine re-evaluation either of Judaism 
or of Jewish history. The motivating 
force in this radical transformation does 
not spring from either religious convic- 
tion or a carefully considered new phi- 
losophy of Judaism or of history; it has 
its source exclusively in the political 


status of American Jewry. But the na- 


ture of American citizenship is some- 
thing extraneous to both Judaism and 


What 


Judaism is may possibly be interpreted 


the meaning of Jewish history. 


in varied ways but the motive of inter- 
pretation must be applicable to those 
aspects of life with which Judaism deals. 
The specific quality of a man’s faith in 
God and the discipline of living which 
is to follow from it can hardly be made 
dependent on the color of his passport. 
Whatever the nature of American citi- 
zenship may be, it can in no way func- 
tion as a valid factor in a re-interpreta- 
tion of Judaism. If it was ever seemly to 
believe that the redeemer would come 
to Zion, then the civic emancipation of 
the Jews in America can have no pos- 
sible bearing on such a tenet of Jewish 
faith. It is no sign of derogation or a 
lack of appreciation for the United 
States to declare unequivocally that the 
essence of Judaism cannot be deter- 


mined even by the 


finest ideals ot 


American democracy. 
LV 


The opinion that America is no Galut 
is not a carefully weighed concept, but 
rather an understandable psychological 
reaction to one of the grosser aberrations 
of political Zionism. Having declared 
religion a matter of purely private con- 
cern (Privatsache), Zionism has at- 
tempted to sever the ideal of redemp- 
tion from its original source in Judaism. 
Messianism has thus been reduced to 
the concept of political emancipation 
of an oppressed people. What, however, 
if emancipation should be accomplished 
outside the Jewish State? It could not 
be done in Europe, but what about 
America? Here in America, Zionism has 
been propagated as the answer to Jew- 


ish persecution and homelessness; a poli- 
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tical solution to a political problem. 
For fifty years now the return to Zion 
has mainly been motivated by the nega- 
tive idea of the rejection of the Galut: 
the Jewish homeland was a necessity 
because the life of the Jewish minority 
in the various countries of the world 
was one long chain of misery. But on 
such a basis American Jewry could not 
choose Zion for itself. If Galut is home- 
lessness, America is no Galut—it is an 
understandable conclusion. The home- 
less and persecuted should be helped, 
they better have a state of their own; 
American Jewry is at home in America. 

It is futile to frighten the American 
Jew with the spectre of anti-Semitism. 
He knows, of course, of its existence but, 
rightly or wrongly, he will not be 
scared. He has confidence in America 
and considers it his duty to stand up 
and fight for a fuller implementation 
of the ideals of freedom and equality 
in America. At this juncture, as a loyal 
citizen he cannot but follow such a 
course. Neither is it of much avail to 
attempt to embarrass him by holding 
before him the picture of “the invisible 
ghetto” in which he lives. In order to 
give expression to his Jewishness he does 
need a certain measure of separation 
from the general community, in his 
homes, Jewish centers, schools, and even 
Jewish 


neighborhoods. The invisible 


ghetto, once established in its ideal 
American form—so he may think—in 
fact promises the opportunity for the 
better integration of his Judaism into 
the broad pattern of American life. To 
badger him with accusations of insin- 
cerity in his love for Zion is truly tact- 
less. His negative attitude to personal 
Aliyah is quite in keeping with the 
meagre ideology of political Zionism; 
his emotional attachment t» Zion, how- 


ever, is by far stronger than that ideol- 


ogy by itself could ever have justihed. 
Political Zionism cannot successfully ar- 
gue against the consequences of its own 
logic. In the present situation, its 
premises—when applied to the Ameri- 
can scene—do not point to the road to 
Zion. And all talk about Zionist edu- 
cation and cultural links with the Jew- 
ish State, about Jewish pride and self- 
interest, will not 
Jewry to seek its 
rael. It will 


induce American 
redemption in Is 
Israel; it will 
pride in the achieve- 


ments of the Jewish State and rightly so; 


support 
take genuine 


it will well appreciate its self-interest in 
the state’s security and well-being: if 
will send visitors as well as money to 
Israel; it will even organize Hebrew 
classes; yet 
Galut. 
arisen that in the phase of Zionism’s 


triumph, its reasons for the rejection of 


America will still be no 


The paradoxical situation has 


the Galut have conditioned hosts of 


good Zionists to reject the idea of 


Ge'ula in Zion for themselves. 
V 


We are reaping then the consequences 
of an insufficient Zionist ideology. Ac- 
tually, on the basis of that ideology 
alone the rise of the Jewish State itself 
is hardly explicable. The Zionist analy 
sis of Jewish homelessness was to the 
point; the diagnosis as well as the prog- 
nosis were correct: there was indeed 
need for a national home for persecuted 
Jews. But what right did anyone have 
to expect that since there was a need 
for it, the idea was feasible. Bearing 
in mind the mighty forces that were 


arraved against the Zionist solution, 


there was little justification to believe 


that the goal would ever be reached. 
Speaking 


event, the coming into being of the 


politically, even after the 
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Jewish State appears to be a treak oc- 
currence; it does not rightly fit into the 
general pattern ot powel politics. With 
the Jewish State something “irregula 


and abnormal’ had entered on the 


world scene: nothing like it has ever 
happened before. Zionism will have to 
learn to understand its own success: the 
State of Israel makes sense only as a 
phase in the concretization of the Mes- 
sianic history of the Jewish people. In 
truth, notwithstanding the consciously 
conceived political 
herited Messianic 


ideology, the in- 
faith of the people 
has been the source of creative energy 
in Zionism. In the light of that faith 
the words of Herzl that “the Jews who 
wish for a State will have it” were not 
the empty bravado of an adventurer 
but an utterance in the prophetic tradi- 
tion of Israel. Not the political analy- 
sis of the Jewish problem but the Mes- 
sianic optimism of Judaism caused him 
to speak in terms of certainty about the 
eventual successtul outcome of the un- 
dertaking. And so it remained with 
the Zionist endeavor since the days of 
Herzl. It is true that in most cases Jews 
migrated to Palestine mainly because 
they were driven to do so by oppression 
and persecution and not because they 
were moved by the longing for a com- 
plete realization of Jewish concepts of 
living. However, whilst the negative 
idea of the rejection of the Galut might 
well have been the immediate cause of 
actual immigration, in itself it could 
have hardly sufficed to provide the 
heroic perseverance and determination 
inventiveness and creative ingenuity, 
without which the frightening obstacles 
could never have been surmounted nor 
the State established. The practical re- 
quirements of temporary exigency were 
able to draw on the reserves of moral 


fortitude accumulated in the course of 


Jewish history. ‘The pioneers and the 
leaders were the children of Messianic 
Judaism and whatever their conscious 
confessions and beliefs might have been, 
they were sustained by its faith and in- 
spiration. It has rightly been said of 
them that they were Tsadikim by an 
inner compulsion. They were able to 
carry the people along with them be- 
cause their deeds represented a material- 
ization of the age-old expectations of 
all Israel. While political Zionism be- 
lieved that it could easily cut itself loose 
from Judaism proper, its success has 
been mainly due to the spiritual ener- 
gies and the faith which Judaism be- 
queathed to the Jewish people. The 
Messianic élan of all Israel built the 
State of Israel. When the State became 
reality Jews the world over instinctive- 
ly knew that it represented a glorious 
vindication of the faith of Israel 
through the ages; with their hearts they 
understood that Judaism and its inter- 
pretation of history were beginning to 
come into their own. No wonder then 
that when the secular orientation of 
Zionist ideology was unable to cope 
with the awe-inspiring significance of 
the re-establishment of the Jewish State 
as an event of Messianic history, the 
waves of exaltation that at first had en- 
etlfed the people gradually ebbed away. 
Zionism has let the people down. The 
people have not abandoned Zionism. 
Unfortunately, the Messianic élan of 
the Jewish people is itself ebbing away. 
And this, too, is an outcome of the Euro- 
pean tragedy of Judaism. Prior to that 
catastrophe the insufficiency of political 
Zionism was of no serious concern. 
Whatever their religious or political 
orientation might otherwise have been, 
the European Jewries were that part of 
the Jewish people which was most deep- 


ly imbued with Messianic idealism, be- 
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cause they were closest to the Judaism 


of history, the source of its origin. 


Whatever the conceived 


consciously 
ideology, the inherent redemptive urge 
of European Jewry could carry the 
Zionist movement towards its Messianw 
goal. The new and young Jewries of to- 
day, however, are still lacking that inti- 
macy with Judaism that generates the 
longing and, at times, even a passion 
for redemption. The time has therefore 
now come tor Zionism to evaluate its 
own function in history for what it has 
truly been—an instrument of Jewish 
Messianism; to appreciate that its own 
destiny is not to be severed trom the 
destiny of Judaism. Zionism is much 
more than “Auto-Emancipation”; it is 
the way to the complete realization of 
Judaism. Only so conceived may it be- 
come the personal concern of every Jew 
and the challenge to every’ fewry. 
Though not to be separated from polli- 
tical action, Ge'ula is not a political 
concept but the aim of the Messiani 


hunger of Israel. 
VI 


On the basis of these premises the old- 
new ideology of Shivat Zion may well be 
developed so that it should apply to all 
Jews, independently of their political 
status in the various countries of the 
world. The vital connection between 
Judaism, the Jewish people, and Zion 
must be restored. Judaism chose the 
people because it needed a people as 
the soul needs the- body to enter into 
this world, and the people is Israel on 
account of Judaism; together they are 
in need of the land, where alone the 
people may become more significantly 
Israel by rendering Judaism more com- 
pletely real. Speaking only in terms of 


citizenship, America may indeed be no 
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exiie tor its Jews; Judaism howeve!l 
and its Jewish people are in Galut every 
where outside Zion. Lhe Jew who wants 
Judaism cannot but want Zion and by 
accepting Judaism he belongs to all Is- 


>) 


rael. And wherever Judaism and the 
Jewish people as such are in exile he 
too shares in their plight. The moral, 
spiritual, and religious destiny of every 
Jew, in other words that aspect of his 
being that alone makes him a Jew, is 
iorever inseparable trom the destiny of 
Zion and of all Israel. 
Hence, the more intensely Jews will 
long for a more complete realization of 
Judaism for themselves, and the more 
they will desire that their and their chil- 
dren’s life be invested with increased 
Jewish spiritual and religious content 
and quality, the more will they be in 
duced to choose Zion for themselves. It 
is of course understood that no mass 
migration of American Jews to Israel is 
to be expected. The present quality of 
American Judaism is such that it may 
imbue only a relatively few with the 
urge for a fuller Jewish lite of the type 
that can only be accomplished in Is- 
rael. However, if American Jewry is to 
endure at all, a genuine religious revival 
will have to be effected in its ranks. As 
it develops, it should be possible to cli- 
rect attention to Zion as the ideal realm 
for Judaism's full implementation. Some 
will then go and, as the appreciation 
of the need for significant living pene- 
trates deeper and more pervasively, more 
and more will follow. It is true that 
thus far purely idealistic motives hardly 
ever prevailed upon large numbers to 
settle in Eretz Israel. Today, however, 
the situation is unique in that a novel 


and potentially powertul factor must 


be reckoned with: the State of Israel is 
a reality. As the vital link between Ju- 


daism and Zion is restored and Israel 
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rises ONCE a iin 


ish peopie to its true cignity 
: 


pient phase in the 


5 
\lessianic truition ol 


: ' 
le WISN TLISLOTY, th 


prospect Ot living in 
Fretz Israel will capture the imagina 


tion of many Jews. And as, in time, th 


fewish State itselil achieves greater con 
7 ’ } ’ } vyie ’ 
solidation so tnat the measure Ot Ma 
terial sacrince involved it) A is COT 
siderably reduced, trnere ls reason LO 
hope tl if thousands Oo! ft VS may by 
| 
prepared to leave annually trom Amer 
ica for settlement in Israel. It 1s ol 


hardly less lnportance that a 


that interprets Judaism as incomplete 


\lessiantu 
history as moving to 


Holy Land, 


relationship 


without Zion, and views the 
urge ol lewish 
wards its satistaction in the 
will maintain a dynam 
of personal concern, love and respons! 
bilitv for Eretz /srael 

Ihe loyalty of the American Jew as 
a citizen is neither involved in such a 
aftected 


bv if [The duties and obligations ol 


position nor 18 it In any Way 


citizenship remain untouched they 


must not be 


interfered with by any 


form of allegiance to any other state. 
But the life of a human being is not 
completely 


circumscribed by citizen 


ship alone, it is only partially embraced 
by forms of political organization. The 
lovalty ot citizenship is not the only one 


man. \ Jew 


leaves America for Israel in search of a 


incumbent upon a who 
more complete Judaism does not reject 
America but chooses Zion: he does not 
find fault 


meet 


seeks to 


spiritual needs ol 


with America but 
religious and 
his beine whose satisfaction is certainly, 
outside the scope and the objectives ol 
“Israel” 


\Messiani 


American citizenship. Of course 


does not only on the 


eXIst 
level of history; it is a very real political 
organization that is involved in the in- 


ternational frame of powel politics. lo 
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inticipate however a 
| 


eenuine contiict 


of loyalties as a result of American Jew 


rvs vital interest in Israel is in itself 


more the sign ot an over-anxious Galut 


mentalitv than the convincing mark of 


a jewry tully emancipated in a lee 


cl miocracy. 


That the State of Israel en 


| 


joy its caue¢ chance to exist and prospel 


, 
is indeed the ardent desire of all Jews 


nd one must assume that they share 


Lillis wish with til fall minded people 


the world 


American 


ovel But especially tO! 


jews if should he Lnconcelv- 
able that such a requirement of inte 


national 


justice and decency could at 


inv time be contrary to the interest ol 


the American people; to think other- 


wise of America would indeed be an 
insult to the moral dignity of a great 
peopl and its 


finest traditions. The 


nervous sensitiveness of some American 
jews to the bogey of a conflict of loyal- 
ties 18 not 


exactly a compliment to 


America, but there is no need to charge 
it to one or the other of the imperfec- 
tions of American democracy: it is a 
melancholy sign that even though Amer- 
ica 1s no Galut tor its citizens, there are 
Jews in America who have not yet ac- 
quired the civic courage and the mature 
sense Of responsibility that should go 
with citizenship in a truly free demo- 
cracy. 

Possibly, things could be made easier 


if one could “simplify” both Judaism 
and Jewish peoplehood, if one could 
separate the one from the other; espe-~ 
cially, if one could sever American Ju- 
daism from the rest of Israel and from 
lewish history. But one cannot do it 


and preserve either 


Judaism or the 
people. It is understandable that every 
now and then there will be Jews who 
hope to simplify matters by trying to 
Political Zion- 


ism has attempted to do it by separat- 


“normalize” themselves. 
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ing nationhood from Judaism, declar- 


ing Jews to be a nation like any other. 
Actually, by the establishment of the 
Jewish State Jews have not become 
more “normal” but less so. And unless 
Zionism is prepared to write off the 
overwhelming majority of the Jewish 
people that lives outside “Israel”, its 
process of simplification has dismally 
failed. At all times there have been 


also those who follow the opposite 


course. According to them, Judaism is 
a religion like any other and is inde- 
pendent of any specific country or na- 
tionality. What is left does indeed 
drastically simplify everything, for the 
result is 


extinction by assimilation. 


Jews will therefore better give up their 
hankering after “normalcy”; the mo- 
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ment they become “normal” they cease 
to be Jews. Not to fit into generally 
accepted modes of classification mey in- 
deed at times bring complications in its 
wake, but to trim one’s personality so 
as to fit into them at all cost is much 
worse; it means dissolution. If Jews do 
wish to survive, let them accept the con- 
sequences of thei clistinctiveness. 
American Jews in particular may do 
well to recall these words of George 
Santayana: special circumstances 
had given us hereditary points of attach- 
ment in Opposite quarters, moral and 
geographical; and now . . . I may say 
that we proved remarkably staunch in 


our complex allegiances, 


combining 
them as well as logic allowed, without 


at heart ever disowning anything.” 
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I. N. STEINBERG 


t was a crucial moment in Jewish 
history. Jerusalem was beleaguered 
D\ the 


implacabl Roman enemy. The 


destruction of the holy walls of the 
Fternal Citv seemed imminent, and 


within, the Jewish population was 
locked in deadly civil wat 


Art that very moment, Rabbi 


/akkai. one ol the 


learned and pious leaders ot his people, 


Jou h- 


anan ben most 
decided on his own initiative to break 
through the lines of Israel's troops and 
seek a solution for the desperate situa- 
tion. His appearance before Vespasian, 
commander of the Roman legions, and 
his conversation with him on Israel's 
future, remains an unforgettable spec 
tacle of moral honesty and historic tore 
sight 

He predicted the fall of Jerusalem and 
the rise to power of Vespasian, but in 


answer to the latter's 


query, he re- 
quested for his people nothing more 
than “Yavneh and her scholars’, that 
is, a guarantee for the spiritual survival 


ot Jewry. 
This request was granted, and with it 


the development of the Jewish people 
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lication Oifn Schvel and is the author of a 
long series of works, in English and German, 
on the Russian Revolution He served as 
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18 He is the guiding spirit in the Freeland 
League for Jewish Colonization. His most re 
Works/i 


cent publication is In the op of the 


Revolution. 


took a turn that has lasted for two thou- 
sand years. Judaism as a religion, as 
a living people, as a stable mode of 
life, was firmly established on the basis 
of Yavneh, that is, on a non-political, 
non-territorial, non-eccnomic basis. 
[he significance of that episode con- 
sists in the fact that Rabbi Jochanan 
ben Zakkai went on his mission, not as 
an individual who strove to save his 


soul amidst the general disaster. He was 
driven to it as if by an unspoken com- 
mand of the people itself. At that time, 
the people of Israel had reached a defi- 
nite state of mind: they were wearied, 


disillusioned 


with their 


statehood, its 


errors, crimes and sins. To assure their 


spiritual survival and their innermost 
national-religious substance, the people 
were looking to other means and other 
instruments than the majesty of a State. 
On the streets of embattled Jerusalem 
were strewn, not only the last vestiges 
of a fallen political order, but also the 
shreds of a disintegrating national-poli- 
tical ideology. 

With the establishment of new reli- 
gious academies for study and medita- 
tion, Rabbi Jochanan and his followers 
did not attempt to conceal from the 
people their doomed “fatherland” but 
sought rather to save its existence in a 
new, ingeniously conceived form. What 
the founders of Yavneh seemed to have 
had in mind was more fundamental 


still: to transform the very concept of 
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a Jewish homeland. There loomed in 


their minds a desire to change the con 


tent and style ot the private, commu 


nal and state life. They seemed ready 
to substitute Lol the proud Chomoth 
’ 
A 


Yerushalayim (Walls of Jerusalem) the 


humble, but indestructible, Kotle Beth 
Hamidrash (Walls of the 


And they desired it, not just for a short, 


SYnagogue 


untortunate span ot time “until God's 


wrath will pass’, but torever, tor eter- 
nity. 

his new outlook on Jewry’s path in 
history eventually impressed itsell on 
followed. The 


a people, without a 


the generations that 
unique march ol 
land, across innumerable cultures and 
civilizations has been superbly described 


I 
by Simon Dubnow in the ten volumes 


Juedischen 


characteristic 


of his Weltgeschichte des 


Volkes. The remarkable 
of this process was that, despite all the 
dangerous changes in time and place, 
the spiritual center of Judaism neve1 
allowed itself to be extinguished; each 
time it moved torward and onward to 


gether with its people, and thus pre 
served the the people We 


might well say that the Mishkan (Sanc 


unity ol 


tuary) of the Torah alwavs travelled 
with Anesseth Israel. These removals 


and revivals of Jewish autonomous 


spiritual centers, Dubnow considered a 
law of Jewish history. 

Yet this law reveals to the perceptive 
historic eye a meaning that goes deepe1 
than the mere fact of a transference of 
Jewish centers. Each time such a centet 
established itself in a new place, it did 
not start anew, but took over the entire 
spiritual wealth of all previous stages 
of development. Wherever they rested 
their weary bodies—whether it was Baby- 
lon or Alexandria, Spain or Salonika, 
France or Italy, Holland or Germany, 


Poland or Russia—they developed crea- 
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tive forces for their own, and humanity's 
sake. To Babylon, they took with them 
the spirit of Jerusalem, and there they 
spontaneously created the grandiose edi- 
Talmud. In 


listened reverently to the 


fice of the Babylonian 
Spain, they 


authoritative voices of Jerusalem and 
Babvion, and at the same time, erected 
their own 


Jewish-Spanish temple ol 


lorah, philosophy and poetry. in 


France and Germany our sages, law- 
makers and martyrs, imbibed the whole 
spiritual heritage of the preceding gen- 
erations, to evolve it in an enriched 
and deepened measure and to pass it on 
to the next. With gratitude and crea- 
tive vigor, the Jews of Poland and Rus- 
sia took over again the treasures ol 
European Jewry, in order to expand on 
their foundations the house of Torah 
and modern Jewish culture. 

It was thus that in the newest epoch 
of Jewish history the glorious name of 
\ iina erie rged 


graph name {or 


Vilna was no mere geo- 


an important Jewish 
province in old Russian. Vilna was the 


crystallization of a flourishing Jewish 
civilization embracing both the sacred 
and the secular creativeness of the Jew- 
ish genius. Vilna continued the tradt- 
tions of Talmudic learning and Hebrew 
literature, and it laid the foundations 
for modern Yiddish culture and the two 
dominant movements of Jewish nation- 
alism, Zionism and the Jewish socialism 
Vilna, 


collective name tor thousands ot cities 


Bundism. understood as the 
and villages of Eastern Europe, was not 
only an academic center for the study 
of Judaism; it was, at the same time, the 
Life. 


tried to realize, that “way of life’ which 


Teacher of It proclaimed, and 


characterized Judaism in action: Yid- 
dishkeit. A specific type of Jew, cradled 


in long, repeated persecution and en- 


dowed with high moral qualities ac- 
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quired in historical experience, stood 
out as the Eastern European Jew. The 
Yiddish language, both in content and 
emotional impact, gave visible manites- 
tation to the soul of that Jew. It was 
not by chance that, in humility and 
pride, he called his Vilna “Jerusalem of 
Lithuania”. It meant that, even as he 
developed new creative torces within 
the framework of Judaism, he also ac- 
centuated his desire to absorb all the 
sweetest juices and fruits of Jewish his- 
tory since Jerusalem. Thus, the tradi- 
tional unity of the people was pre- 
served again and again. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous 
changes—social, economic and _ political 
—which the Jewish people experienced 
throughout their history, one trait re- 
mained constant in their entire spiritual 
life: the unquestioned adherence to the 
idea of Yavneh, of a non-political and 
non-statist way of lite. Against the con- 
cepts of statehood that continually swept 
the nations around them, the Jews re- 


tained and fortified the 


concept of 
peoplehood, nurtured on religious and 
moral demands rather than on political 
and military power and discipline. The 
people of God felt stronger, and even 
more secure, than the peoples of the 
State. Even the sporadic mass move- 
ments of false Messiahs, such as Sabba- 
tai Zvi and the others, which aspired 
to the revival of a Jewish state, could 
not change the fundamental Yavneh 
attitude in the people’s mentality. The 
people strove to extract the fullness of 
life in study, in meditation, in honest 
labor, in moral deeds, in yearning tor 
the redemption, in Avodath Hakodesh, 
holy service. 

Jews lived outside official world his- 
tory, as it were, on the margins of the 
historic process of states, armies and di- 


plomacies. This did not mean that they 


ho 
Os 
~I 


did not participate in the real happen- 


ings of mankind. Contrary to some 
modern historians (Toynbee included), 
the Jews delivered, by their teachings 
and experiences, the patterns for some 
of the greatest events in history. The 
revolutionary wars in England under 
Cromwell, as well as the pioneering start 
of American colonization under the 
Puritans, would be unthinkable with- 
out the active influence of the Bible and 
biblical personalities. The religious 
persecutions in Spain and Portugal were 
again, though negatively, bound up 
with the indestructible spiritual force 
of the Jewish people. 

But the Jewish people, as such, with 
their aspirations and activities, volun- 
tarily excluded themselves from the sur- 
rounding turbulent process of history. 
During the endless journey through na- 
tions, lands and times, they carefully 
watched the rise and decline of states 
and civilizations, and ingathered ex- 
perience for their own development. 
But they did not identify themselves 
with any of them. In accordance with 


Jewish law and tradition, the Jewish 
people were patriotically loyal to the 
countries of their domicile. More than 
that: in many countries of Europe, and 
America in modern times, they took an 
active part in the liberal, democratic 
and revolutionary movements. In Rus- 
sia, particularly, thousands of 


Jewish youths dedicated themselves to, 


many 


and suffered for, the cause of liberation 
from the Czarist yoke. 

Yet their fundamental loyalty be- 
longed, consciously or unconsciously, to 
the spirit and the demands of Yavneh. 
By their tragic fate they were placed in 
a position to observe the developments 
of the nations around them, and to re- 
call, time and time again, the basic 


postulate of Talmudic Jewry: “.. . in 
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every (other) law of the Torah, if a 


man is commanded: ‘transgress and 
suffer not death’, he may transgress and 
not suffer death, excepting idolatry, 
adultery and murder’ 

These three major offenses against 
human and divine law were summed 
up in the first: Avodah Zarah, words 
whose very sound had an overwhelming 
emotional impact on the Jewish soul. 
And, unfortunately, the Jew noticed, 
more often than not, all three major 
sins present in the “normal” course of 
history. No wonder, then, that he tried 
to walk his own path within, or out- 
side, the framework of general history. 

There is no doubt that the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel has radically 
shifted the course of Jewish history. 
Age-old patterns of thought and action 
were altered to make way for a differ- 
ent type of national and personal life. 
The idea of Yavneh became obsolete, 
and to many seems doomed. A Hebrew 
writer of distinction, N. Bystrytzky, ex- 
pressed this point of view in an article 
in the daily paper of the radical-social- 
ist Hashomer Hatzair in Israel (Mish- 
mar of August 8, 1947). 

Discussing the relationship between 
Yavneh and Jerusalem, he commented 
that when two thousand years ago the 
political catastrophe of the Jewish state 
became imminent, the Jewish people 
sought to preserve its fading national 
energy, embodied in the fatherland, by 
the creation of an alternate form of na- 
tional life. To assure the survival of 
the people, they substituted for the dis- 
appearing State-frame of Jewish exist- 


ence, the Yawvneh-frame ofl 


religious- 
spiritual living. During many genera- 
tions—but always only temporarily—the 
Jews lived and created values within 


the rigid forms of the Torah and spiri- 


tual Yiddishkeit. But, according to By- 


strytzky, the underlying idea was always, 
by these means, to keep alive the poli- 
tical-national nucleus of the people un- 
til the historic hour of revival sounded. 
Thus, Yavneh was not a program of 
permanent life, but a “ruse of history” 


(Hegel), a temporary 


, 
instrument of 
survival in the dark ages of 


history. 
Political 


therefore, and the 
creation of a State in Eretz Israel is thus 


seen as the return to the lost State-Yid- 


Zionism, 


dishkeit of ancient times. Jewish na- 
tional energy once again flows in its 
natural political mold . Jewish his- 
tory resumes its interrupted march. 

No wonder that the spectacle of the 
resurrection of a Jewish commonwealth 
fascinated, not only intellectuals, but 
captured millions of the Jewish masses 
by its radiant vision. ‘The prisoners in 
the concentration camps of Europe, as 
well as the Jews in the free countries, 
suddenly experienced joy and relief and 
a feeling that the heavy burdens of his- 
tory would be lifted from their shoul- 
ders. Homelessness would never again 
be the lot of a people that, for two 
millenia, never knew a home. The pros- 
pect of independent political life, de- 
nied them in so many centuries, arose 
before their eyes. To the Jew, the State 
had been only an inhuman medium in 
the hands of the other, the non-Jewish 
nations. After all the cruel experiences 
of Hitler’s Europe and the civilized 
world’s acquiescence, did not a Jewish 
, a State like “all 
the nations” spell a magnificent new ex- 
perience, and, indeed, salvation? Was 
it not as the Bible had foretold: ‘The 
people that walked in darkness saw a 
great light”? Out of incredible suffer- 
ing, bitter disillusionment, and outraged 
challenge to a silent world, Yavneh had 


to recede before the stormy assault of 


State “for ourselves” 


Jerusalem, 
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[he emergence of the State of Israel 
thus confronted Jewish thought with 
the fateful dilemma: should, and could, 
Yavneh be replaced by the new-born 
Jerusalem, or should, and could, an or- 
ganic liaison be found between the con- 
cepts of Yavneh and Jerusalem? Can 
both these concepts be combined into 
a single reality? 

There is one great experience, of our 
times, which our generation should be 


reminded of in Russia. 


this context, 
The Russian revolution and the estab- 
lishment of illus- 


trations of our problem. The Russian 


the Soviet State are 


revolution had been prepared for in the 
bitter struggles and continuous sacrifice 
of more than a century. Rarely had a 
people come to its revolution with such 
tremendous spiritual and moral capital. 
Rarely had a people produced so many 
soul-searching writers, thinkers and ar- 
The 
long galaxy of illustrious names—Push- 
kin, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Gorky, Solo- 


tists as had the Russian people. 


viov, Alexander Block—not only sharply 


criticized the mistakes and crimes ol 
their people and its history; in deepest 
earnestness they asked themselves the 
cardinal question: what is the moral 
and religious meaning of Russia as a 
state and empire? The mere existence 
of the tremendous body-politic called 
Russia is not, after all, justification in 
itself. It had to earn this justification 
before the tribunal of eternal religious 
and historic ideals. 

Russia’s writers and thinkers passion- 
ately and _ constantly cross-examined 
their beloved Russia and their own con- 
science: what for are you, my country, 
living and spreading over a sixth of 
the earth? What did you contribute to 
the treasure chest of mankind? What 
are you going to contribute in the fu- 


ture, after your liberation? You cannot 
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place all responsibility for the cruelties 
of Russia on Czarism, Capitalism, or the 
Church. How will you—the people that 
suffered and freed itseli—use the newly 
won freedom, and use it for the libera- 
tion of humanity at large? A genuine 
feeling of Messianism imbued the con- 
scious circles of the Russian people be- 
fore they stepped across the threshold 
of the Revolution in 1917. 

Yet rarely has a people, in so short 
a time, been so thoroughly drained of 
its moral capital by its new regime, as 
has the Russian people. The establish- 
ment of the quasi-new State of the So- 
viets brought back to a revolutionary- 
inspired people the psychology and cli- 
mate of the old empire. If the yearn- 
ing of the Russians for total liberation 
of mind and body could be named their 
Yavneh, then before the very eyes of 
the world it was crushed under the iron 
heel of Moscow’s Bolshevik State. (Rus- 
sian often called 
Moscow the future “Third Jerusalem’”.) 


religious tradition 

This is a finger of history pointing 
to some of the fundamental problems 
that The 
a glorious spiritual 
path, albeit lacking political power, to 


face contemporary Jewry. 


change-over from 
a route strewn with the glittering sym- 
bols of state-power and military pres- 
tige, appears to be a hazardous one. It 
is impossible to escape from the charac- 
teristics of any state, in our time, which 
may be summarized in the three words, 
State, army and war. How, then, can a 
Jewish state be reconciled with the spiri- 
tual traditions of the Jewish people? 
There is a remarkable Mishnah in 
the Talmudic Shabbat: “A 
man should not enter the street on the 
Sabbath armed with a sword or bow or 


tractate 


spear; if he entered, he should bring 
a sin-offering.” (Jewish law prohibits 


carrying objects in the street on the 
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Sabbath.) Rabbi Eliezei “Why, 


are not those things considered the or- 


Says: 


naments of a man, as jewelry is of a 
woman”, (and which she is permitted 
“No, 


those things are only instruments of dis- 


to wear)? ‘The sages answer: 


honour’. Here was a conscious condem- 
nation, in sharp opposition to the atti- 
tude of surrounding civilizations, of the 
very nature of weapons. No less re- 
markable is the explanation given tor 
this statement: “Because it was said by 
the prophet Isaiah: they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war anymore’ ” 

The text quoted from Isaiah's pro- 
phecy refers to “the end of days’, not 
to our times. Yet his words were author- 
itative enough for the rabbinic sages to 
conclude that, in principle, weapons are 
not objects ol beauty and decoration, 
but things of dishonour for man. They 
were prepared to submit and adjust the 
needs of their time to the demands of 
a supra-historic morality. 

This was the fountain from which 
flowed their 


passionate striving for 


peace—Shalom. Shalom for the Jews, 
had never meant a political formula, 
an interval of no-war as it were, between 
wars. When they mentioned peace in 
their daily greetings to each other, when 
they said of their wise men: “Scholars 
increase the peace in the world”, when 
the Psalmist cried out “Seek peace and 
pursue it’, they always intended a posi- 
tive ideal of friendship and cooperation 
between individuals and nations. 
“Peace”, in the Jewish vocabulary, was 
never regarded as a resultant of bloody 
victories by political and military lead- 
ers. Shalom meant a source of inter- 
human relationships that prevents war- 


like quarrels, that lead to bloodshed. 


This was the spiritual atmosphere of 
Yavneh-Yiddishkeit. How shall we keep 
it more or less intact in the new epoch 
of Jerusalem-statehood? How shall we, 
in the days to come, combine Yavneh- 
energy with state-energy? 

Spiritual energies are not simply tech- 
nical “forces”, which are mechanically 
united by some external force of fusion. 
They present, rather, the deepest well- 
springs of the soul which cannot be 
“combined” or maneuvered by ingeni- 
ous processes. There is always the 
danger that the subtle inward energy 
of the spirit be overwhelmed by the 
power of the outward practical energy 
of the body. Every people as a cultural 
body, appears to possess, in any historic 
epoch, a certain amount of creative 
force and spiritual energy. If this innate 
creativity of a people was concentrated 
in a long process of development, on a 
particular field of 


labor, aspiration, 


dream and sacrifice (Yavneh, for in- 
stance), then the diversion of its energy 
into new channels (like national state, 
power-politics, international ambitions 
and jealousies) may dry up and empty 
its reserves of spiritual energy. ‘The 
thinker, Rudolf Rocker, 
examined the results of this process of 


well-known 


re-channeling cultural forces in the 
frightening example of Germany.' 
There was always a fundamental dif- 
ference between the concept of life and 
duties, as based on religious and ethical 
ideas, and the practice of life as based 


on the necessities and compromises of 


1 See his Nationalism and Culture, 1937, p. 432. 
“German classic literature from Klopstock to 
Schiller and Goethe, its classic philosophy from 
Kant to Nietzsche, its classic music—all of it 
falls in the time before the founding of the 
Reich. With the victory of the German na- 
tional state begins also the decline of German 


culture, the drying up of its creative force.” 
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every day. Judaism is a system of moral 


maximalism. The above-mentioned Tal- 


mudic demand of 


sacrificing onesell, 


rather than 


commit one of the three 
capital crimes, symbolizes the uncom- 
promising character of the Jewish moral 
system. That did not mean that Juda- 
ism was not aware of the practical neces- 
sity of all kinds of adjustment and ac- 


How 


otherwise? 


commodation. 


could it have sur- 


vived knew the 


(The Holy) 


Judaism 
difference between Aodesh 


and Chol (The Secular), yet it never 
forgot the challenge: ““And ye shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests, and a 
holy nation”. 

Ihe striving for holiness, the insati 


able desire to get closer to the stars ol 


truth, and 


justice mercy, never aban 
doned Israel on its wanderings through 


the world. 


Judaism, therefore, 


neve 
concealed its rebellious nature, its ir 
quently sharp Opposition to the domt- 
world 
Thus, its awareness kept it aloot from 
the resplendent false 


world history, and became, perhaps, the 


nant forces of the non-Jewish 


and facade ot 


secret weapon of its existence. (It 1s, 
perhaps, also the deepe source tol the 
strange phenomenon of anti-Semitism.) 

Compare with this the requirements 
of a contemporary state or the interna- 
tional state-system. Compare with it the 


two famous maxims, which describe the 


political morality of modern states. 
“Right or wrong, my country” and “A 
la guerre comme a la guerre’. Neve 


have the prophets ol Israel put the de- 


mands of above the di 


“my country” 
vine and human commands of morality. 
It is pertinent at this point, to mention 
what one great fighter for Jewish state- 
hood, Viadimir Jabotinsky, had to say 
in 1940. 


he wrote in an unpublished manuscript: 


A few weeks before his death, 


“Our historic tradition feels a contempt 
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for the very idea of state power, and 


tolerates it only as much as it is un- 


avoidable. This is a mentality for which 


a “totalitarian” state would be a curse. 


Its real ideal would be 


decent 


some sort ot a 


anarchy, and 


this 
is impossible, it should at least be a 


inasmuch as 


‘minimalitarian’ state.” 
A state might increase the opportuni- 
ties tor national life in the fields of 


material achievements; it might prevent, 


in a measure, the national assimilation 


of the people ol Israel. Yet, in the work 


of the same state, there exists a threat 


of anothe type of assimilation, that of 


human assimilation. 


should not divert its face from this men- 


ace. National 


The Jewish people 


assimilation means the 


negation of one’s national spiritual char- 
acter, in 


orde1 to another 


people's character. Human assimilation 


acquire 


would mean that the traits of the Jew- 


ish ethos would be altered, falsified, 


stultified Human assimilation would 
mean that not the 


the Man in the 


Jew in the Man, but 
jew is contronted with 


And 


previ nted 


a great spiritual and moral threat. 


this assimilation cannot be 


by the mere fact that 


strong walls 


against national assimilation are being 


erected, in the form of language, terri- 


tory, state, army, patriotism, economk 


autarchy. The instruments of Yauvneh 
seem better fitted to overcome the 
threat. 

It is doubtful whether the Jewish 


people can be held together only by the 
idea of. and devotion to, 
a Moledet. It would be difficult to bind 


Jewish people together 


a Fatherland, 


in a pati iotk 


fervol State, 


around theu while there 


is alive that other idea ol 


“the King of 
the Kings of Kings’’—the rebellious idea 
of the Jewish religion. Even the idea 
of a Jewish “model state” which should 


embrace in its 


framework the Chosen 
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People, can hardly appeal in an epoch 
witnessing the decline of statehood as 
such.? In the midst of the Jewish people 
stood not the majestic throne of royalty, 
but the invisible glory of the Mount of 
Sinai. 

Thus, Knesset Israel now faces the 
great question of its destiny. At this 
crossroads of Jewish history, shall Yav- 
neh be respectfully but firmly discarded, 
or shall we seek a living synthesis be- 
tween the immortal values of Yavneh 


2 See the recent article on this subject by David 
Ben-Gurion in the Tog of December 19, 1954. 


and Jerusalem? The scale of Jewish 
the Land of Is- 
rael, The People of Israel, The Torah 
of Israel, and the God of Israel 
is no 


values is well known: 


There 


Judaism without the 


Jewish 
people, without its Torah and its God. 
What needs to be shown is how the 
iron ring of Medinat Israel fits into that 
chain of Jewish eternal values. Should 
such a synthesis not be accomplished, 


then the spirit of Rabbi Jochanan ben 


Zakkai might again emerge among the 
people residing in its holy land. Because 
Yavneh is not merely a passing episode; 
it is an integral part of Jewish history. 
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JACOB RIEMER 


hat are the spiritual problems that 
cen the population of Israel? 
This is one of the first questions that 
visitors from the American Jewish com- 
munity ask. It is a question of vital in- 
terest to them, one which they may have 
some voice in answering. And yet it is 
the last question that a visitor can pre- 
sume to answer. For despite the tours, 
the reports that are published and the 
lectures that are given, it is difhcult for 
American Jews to see beyond the sur- 
face. The outsider cannot photograph 
the inner life of another country and 
the tourist cannot comprehend what he 
sees in the perspective of what was and 
what will be. 

What a visitor can do with profit 1s 
to gather the documents in which the 
community describes itself and then or- 
ganize them into some kind of pattern. 
He can collect expressions of opinion 
that seem to reflect widely held senti- 
ments or mirror underlying attitudes 
and values. He will be wise to quote 
and not to speak, to describe more and 
evaluate less. For in a land of bewilder- 
ing diversity like Israel, knowledge must 
procede opinion, and understanding 
must come before judgment. The pres- 
ent writer’s intention, therefore, is only 


to collect views and not to express, one. 


a 
eee eee 





Jacop Riemer is a graduate of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. He was last represented 
in the pages of JUDAISM with a review in 
our Winter, 1955 issue. 


His hope is to enable the Israelis to 
speak for themselves. 


lhe American Jew only 


comprehend the 


begins Lo 
immense catastrophe 
that has befallen ou people when he 
visits Israel. For in America the fact 
of the six million dead has somehow 
never really been absorbed. Even for 
the most interested Jews, the stories are 
still only words and not a part of one’s 
own experience. The few survivors who 
came to these shores have been swal- 
lowed up in the great mass so that they 
are almost indistinguishable and do not 
serve as reminders. The awesome re- 
ports were published here, the grim 
books were read, and yet the mind never 
really comprehended the words, the im- 
mensity of the disaster never really per- 
meated the consciousness of the com- 
munity. And perhaps it is good that 
this was so. 

In Israel however one feels the pres- 
ence of the catastrophe on every side. 
One realizes that we are still paying— 
perhaps only beginning to pay—for the 
Hitler disaster, There one sees that the 
madman of Munich has left behind him 
scars and sores that continue to fester, 
physical, mental, and spiritual wounds 
that may never heal, vicious poisons 
that continue to corrupt the stricken 


soul of the Jewish people. 
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One feels this fact in Israel for many 
reasons. First, because the victims of 
the catastrophe are visible everywhere. 
Men and women who carry ineradicable 
numbers on their arms are a common 
sight in the streets of Tel Aviv. Chil- 
dren who spent their formative years 
behind barbed wire are present in the 
thousands. Jews who escaped in time 
but who must now live with the mem- 
ory of relatives that were exterminated 
and of a civilization that collapsed are 
numerous. Even those who have never 
been to Europe can count the names of 
relatives that they have lost and of an- 
cestral ties that have been destroyed 
in the great upheaval. The havoc of 
1933 to 1945 has so staggered the people, 
their 
thinking and shaped their attitudes, that 


has so profoundly influenced 
it may be said that there is no other 
event of our century, not even the estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel or the 
ingathering of the exiles that is as de- 
cisive a factor in the spiritual life of 
Israel! 

The catastrophe and its spiritual con- 
sequences manifest themselves in many 
ways. A special ritual of memorial is 
part of almost every public function, be 
it a graduation at a teachers school, a 
seder at a Kibbutz, or the installation 
of a state official. The catastrophe is 
for many the key to understanding all 
diaspora history, the life and the future 
of all other Jewish communities, the 
barrier to faith in man or to belief in 
God. The bitter opposition to German 
language, to German music, and even 
to the much needed money from Ger- 
man reparations indicates how deep ts 
the scar and how sharply the pain still 
burns. Shock, cynicism, anguish and 
anger, hatred and hurt are some of the 
after-effects of the disaster that are still 


apparent in many areas of Israel's cul- 


ture. Extremism, whether in _ politics, 


literature, or religion, can olten be 
traced back to the need for a gesture, 
the need to express in some way emo- 
tions that have long been repressed and 
thwarted. This generation lived behind 
closed doors, unable to reach out and 
give adequate help, while one third of 
its kinsmen were destroyed before the 
eyes of an indifferent world. This hor- 
rible fact with all its corollaries and 
consequences is part of the daily con- 
sciousness of the people of Israel. 

The desire to give adequate expres- 
sion to the staggering, inconceivable, 
and inexpressible event is one of the 
major motifs of contemporary Hebrew 
literature. Elegies, theodicies, songs of 
consolation, and promises of vengeance 
characterize the work of every signifi- 
cant writer. Several examples of this 
poetry will indicate something of the 
way in which a bereaved people seeks 
some expression of its loss. 

The profoundest chronicler of the dis- 
aster and the most popular poet in Is- 
rael today is Uri Zvi Greenberg. In his 
Sefer Hakitrug 
Rechovot Hanahar, and in his annual 
contributions to Luach 


Vehaemunah, in his 


Ha-aretz, the 
feelings of the tortured people have 
found true literary expression. With the 
same fiery passion in which his Hasidic 
ancestors prayed, Greenberg curses, 
threatens, and cries. He storms heaven to 
demand an explanation of the destruc- 
tion and he berates the God of Israel 
who permitted it to happen. He heaps 
curses and anathemas on the perpetra- 
tors of the great crime and cries for 
vengeance in searing lines of poetry that 
singe the imagination and make the 
reader tremble in awe. For him the 
state and Jerusalem have now become 


a mystic reality designed to bring re- 
demption to the desecrated and recom- 
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pense to the 


wicked. He calls to 
youth of Israel to break forever 


the 
with 
the culture of Europe and to re-estab- 
lish a new Davidic dynasty of its own 


once more. But no amount ol summary 


can convey the power of his writing or 


the immensity olf 


his anguish as well 


as his own words: 


That all which is pure, holy, Jewish 
in the world, 

Has been burned alive at a parti- 
cular time in our time, 

With the approval of the Gentiles, 

That I can no longer say “father” 
and he answer me, 

That I can no longer say “mother” 
and she answer 


me, 
That I can no longer stand and 
pray with them, 


That I can no longer sit and break 
bread with them, 

That they were burned by the Gen- 
tiles and that their dust 
blown away like chaff, 

I know this fact, I live this fact, 

I walk and sleep this fact, I eat and 
drink this fact, 

That God continues to water Gen- 


was 


tile fields with His rain in the 
set season, 
Where is the God of my burned 


father and mother? 

Why does He let grass grow in the 
fields where they are heaped? 
Why does He not teach the chil- 
dren of the Gentiles to know 

what I know, 


That their fathers burned my father 
at a certain time in our time.! 


Such anger and agony would be ex- 
pected in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war but it appears with un- 
quelled vigor in Greenberg's latest con- 
tribution to Luach Haaretz for 5715. 

The nameless “they” of Greenberg's 
verse takes in not only the Nazis of 
yesterday but also the crusaders and in- 


1 Rechovot Hanahar, 2nd ed. 
free translation. 


1954, p. 147, a 
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quisitors ot history. 


It refers not only 
to the 


Cerman executors 


but also to 


their Polish abettors and to the British 


abstainers, and to the Arab sympathizers, 


and to the nations of the world. The 
“they” extends to Bevin and Glubb 
Pasha, to the State Department and the 
Foreign Ofhce, to Franco Spain and 
Soviet Russia. Sometimes it means all 
those who are not “we. The image ol 
Hitler, it would seem, tar from being 


lorgotten looms even larger as time goes 


on. He has become a generic figure, a 


symbol and a synonym for all his coun- 


terparts and cohorts, for all his prede- 


cessors and followers, and for all those 
who thwart Israel's struggle to stay 
alive, whatever the character of theu 


motivation. 

When we consider the fact that most 
of the people in Israel today have spent 
most of their lives under hostile govern- 
ment, then and bal- 


ance is remarkable. That they are able 


their moderation 
to maintain some patience and self con- 
trol despite the hundred pressures from 
around and that thev have— 


this is one of the unappreciated wonders 
of the country. 


within 


And yet, the oppres- 
sions have left their mark, the hostility 
has taken its toll and affected their pers- 
pective. There is no serious talk of a 
march to Cairo or of a war against the 
world. But there is a garrison mentality 
and a bitter opinion on the worth of 
international morality or on the saving 
power of humanitarian promises. There 
is for example a general certainty that 
the execution of the Rosenbergs or the 
dismissal of Dr. Oppenheimer are por- 
tents of a resurgence of anti-Semitism. 
It is the European catastrophe which is 
responsible for this skepticism and sus- 
picion of the rest of the world. 

When we turn to the problems of 


religious life in Israel, we find once 
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again that the catastrophe and its con- 
sequences are key factors. The signifi 
cant divisions are not formal or institu- 
tional but psychological. Faith of every 
kind, whether in God or in mankind, 
has been confronted with an undeniable 
Reli- 
gion is still possible, of course, but only 


challenge—why did this happen? 


if it is deep enough and serious enough 
to meet this issue, to heal this hurt, to 
cope with this question. Men are mor- 
ally shaken and religiously contused and 
no religion that ignores their doubt will 
be respected, Religion in Israel is olten 
regarded cynically or with suspicion but 
behind the cynicism one sometimes 
senses an unmasked question: “Do you 
understand what happened?” ‘There is 
a widespread criticism and contempt for 
Orthodoxy. There is talk of its corrup- 
tion if it enters politics or of its rigidity 
if it does not. But the passions with 


which these criticisms are expressed 
seem to reflect a disappointment such as 
one feels when a beloved one fails. 
Lurking behind the indignation with 
religion is the anguished but unspoken 
hope that faith still has the power to 
Much 


of what is called anti-religious poetry 


make our existence intelligible. 


is often only an attack on the smugness 
and glibness of over-simple faith. Some- 
times its indictments of God though 
phrased like accusations reflect a great 
faith—a faith that cannot reconcile it- 
self to disappointment. And the fre- 
quent plea “Let us alone, let us be 
normal!” is not always the desire for 
mediocrity that it sounds like. Some- 
times it conceals a prayer for a rock 
on which to rest our weary heads—in 
order to dream again. 

Yitschak Lamdan expresses the reli- 
gious mood of one segment of Israel 


vividly in his poem called “When The 


Basing himself on the 


Sun Declines’. 


Midrashic comment that God spoke to 
Jacob in the darkness “just as a lover 
turns off the light before speaking to 
his beloved”, Lamdan pictures Jacob as 
protesting: 


Let me be! I will not be dragged 
perforce any more 

To the gallows otf thy love, O Lover 
and Seducer! 

As one, the only chosen one, I am 
called to thee, 

And by the time I come—I am mis- 
shapen, crippled; 

“Jacob, Jacob!’"—No I will not 
come and listen, 

And be once more scorned of man, 
yet beloved of God. 


If you have some matter to impart 
to me, a great and precious matter 
of love— 

Then stretch it at my feet as a ver- 
dant carpet of spring; 

Light it up over my head as a blaz- 
ing morning rose. 

Let its music sing in a myriad voices 
that all, that all, may hear; 

Bejewel it with thy stars at night; 
thy sun by day, 

And let the butterflies of all thy 
world frolic with it. 


Otherwise, neither love, thy love, 
nor the pain it spells! 

Let me be, that | may move among 
the least of the world; 

Unaware, like all of them, let me 
walk the roads of life , 

A slave to the toil of day, free to 
night's rest; 

One thread out of many, woven, 
unbeknown, 

Into the web of being, both radi- 
ant and somber.? 


“If ever an attempt was made”, Simon 
Halkin comments, to “debunk” the doc- 
trine of Israel's election, Lamdan has 
made it here’. Yet, cam anyone miss 
the definite impression that protest as 


2 Translation by Simon Halkin, Modern He- 





brew Literature, Schocken Press, 1950. 
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he may, he, too, like Jacob himself—is 
held spellbound by this awe-inspiring 
dream of Israel as God's most intimate 
consultant; and that therefore—noblesse 
oblige—the consultation God holds with 
him are held on God's own terms, in 
total darkness, In spite of himself, 
Lamdan knows that however misshapen 
and crippled Jacob is by the time he 
enters God's secret councils, come to the 
rendezvous he must, for “he is called, 
he alone is called.”* The demand for 
normality is often only the proof of its 
absence. 


Il 


Until now. we have spoken of the 
spiritual complex of problems related 
to the catastrophe—a complex which 1s 
the concern of all Israel but whieh is 
particularly acute for those who have 
come from or who are identified with 
European Jewry. Let us turn now to 
a second area of spiritual tension, one 
which is the special concern of the 
native born and Israeli educated. These 
face the problems of adjusting their 
values and perspectives to the new reati- 
ties of statehood. It is the problem of 
a generation that was educated toward 
the goal of being an independent state 
and of reviving a national culture and 
now finds its dream to be a reality— 
with all the concommittant complexities 
of any reality. The first exhilarating 
thrill of miraculous victory, the dizzy 
sensation of doing dozens of things “for 
the first time in two thousand years”, 
the long awaited ceremony of opening 
the doors at last, and of seeing the exiles 
come home, the sense of almost touch- 
ing heaven, of being a little bit super- 
human, all these have faded with the 
passing of time. 


3 Halkin, p. 165. 


The Ingathering of 


the Exiles is no longer a vision of the 
future. Now it is a tense and complex 
actuality, a daily matter of finding 
homes, schools, clothes, clubs, food, or- 
phanages, and jails, love and under- 
standing, for seven hundred and fifty 
thousand people—real people with all 
the problems, faults, and limits of real 
people anywhere. Defeating the seven 
Arab nations was a great moment but 
learning how to live in peace with them 
is immensely more difhcult and much 
less exciting. Having one’s own govern- 
ment it last is a great blessing but the 
state—like any other state on earth—has 
its hampering regulations, its taxes and 
its duties, its bureaucracy and protocol. 
The state pales in significance and its 
culture seems dwarfed when it is seen 
in comparison with the mighty empires 
of America and Russia whose books and 
movies and hence whose values and 
standards flood the little land and in- 
fluence its picture of itself. 

Add to all these challenges to morale, 
the change in the status and moral 
reputation of Socialism in Israel today. 
The Kibbutz is still considered a noble 
effort in cooperative living and it still 
continues to draw the dedication of 
many young people. But the political 
dissention within the Kibbutz move- 
ment in which many of the biggest 
settlements were shaken has had a pro- 
found effect on public opinion. Both 
Mapai and Histadrut’s reputation have 
suffered from the compromises that must 
come with acquiring power and respon- 
sibility. And doubts as to the future 
of the Kibbutz or of the pioneering 
spirit are heard in certain circles. 

The reports of a let-down 
among the sabras are however, greatly 
exaggerated. What seems to be happen- 
ing is rather a transition from a period 


of clear cut moral tasks to a gray state 


moral 
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in which no great cause exists to pos- 
sess the imagination. The Kibbutz will 
not fail—its place in the economy and 
culture of the land is too fixed tor that, 
but it will seem more drab to those who 
are born there and for whom it did not 
entail choice and decision. Socialism 
will continue to be an ideal, but it will 
be understood as a practical and gradual 
process, and not as a crusade or salva- 
tion. And the powers of idealism and 
dedication which the campaign for a 
state and the creation of a culture once 
harnessed will now drift idly or relax 
for a time. The moral let-down may 
really be a moral maturation or per- 
haps a mid-point between one goal 
achieved and another not yet formu- 
lated. 

The new spiritual situation of Israeli 
youth is reflected in various aspects of 
its writing. It is found for example in 
Guilet Haesh, the compendium of lite- 
rary efforts by soldiers who fell in the 
war. And it can be felt in the slim but 
precious pair of volumes of letters pub- 
lished by Kibbutz En Harod as a mem- 
orial to two of its young members who 
died in the War for Independence. 
These letters reflect a sensitivity and a 
search for values, a tenderness and a 
desire for depth that contradict the 
usual stereotype of the sabra as a tough, 
self-confident, and superficial character. 

It may be helpful to cite some pas- 
Hillel Levi 
writes to his father and describes.a Sefer 
Torah 


grandparents had 


sages from these letters. 


dedication service which the 
celebrated on the 
settlement. The elders tried to demon- 
strate through this festive event the joy 
and beauty in Jewish tradition, in the 
hope that it might impress the children.‘ 


4From the report on “Religion in Israel,” by 
Ben Zion Bokser to the Rabbinical Assembly 
of America, Feb. 1951. 


“This procession,” Hillel reports, “re- 
minded me of how King David moved 
the ark of the Lord to Jerusalem ; 
each one of the elders carried the scroll 
part of the way.” But he notes with in 
dignation the irreverent attitude of the 
members of the Kibbutz. “The assem- 
bled multitude only mocked the elders 
and were indifferent to what they tried 
to show us.” 

“In your letter of April 10,” Hillel 
writes to his father, “you write that you 
regret being the last in your family who 
can appreciate Jewish prayer and Jew- 
ish sanctity, and you regret being un- 
able to train us to an appreciation ol 
these values. Father, you also write that 
you abandoned these from conviction 
and that there are times when you yearn 
for them and you are grieved that we 
will not know them. I do not want to 
boast, Father, but to some extent I do 
appreciate them. I may not have writ- 
ten you, but I also attended synagogue 
on the Day of Atonement for Kol Nidre. 
You went there because of nostalgic 
yearnings and also to hear the cry of 
our brethren who have been rescued. 
jut | went there to hear the Jewish 
prayer, which remains eternal amidst 
the changing times, and also to behold 
the Jew who prays with great ardor to 
attain purity. I have not been trained 
in prayer, but on this day I wanted to 
be for a while with all Jews in uttering 
a prayer that binds us together, the Kol 
Nidre, and to enter where Jewish holli- 
ness, the Schechinah, is all pervasive 

There are times when I feel the 
urge to learn this holiness, these prayers, 
that the Jewish tune might embrace 
i have 
the feeling, especially at the time of 


me, at least for a moment 


Kol Nidre that there is in my heart a 


certain void that is waiting to be filled 


with this, and only with this.” 
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The wherewithal for a religious re- 
vival in Israel is, however, not readily 
available. The task is made difhcult by 
the fact that deeply embedded preju- 
dices must first be overcome and by the 
added difficulty that trained and com- 
petent interpreters, who can convey the 
relevance of traditional faith in con- 
temporary terms, are not numerous. 
The following letter, written by a nine- 
teen year old girl who is a member of 
a left wing Kibbutz, is a revealing exam- 
ple of the difficulties that stand in the 
way of a return to faith: 

“Once again it is Yom Kippur. My 
parents are on this day arrayed in splen- 
dor, and their faces glow. They spend 
the days in the synagogue fasting. ‘At 
least on this day, they tell me, ‘we 
want to identify ourselves with oul 
whole people in Eretz Yisrael and in 
the Golah.’ Sometimes my father goes 
on to explain that Yom Kippur is a 
day of reflection and introspection fol 
all Jews, indeed for every man. All 


Jews? Introspection? Reflection? In 


what way do I differ from “all Jews’? 
Have 


not my parents also renounced the yoke 


Am I not as Jewish as they are? 


of religion and tradition? They do not 
go to the synagogue every day; ou 
home is not kosher. Since childhood I 
have been educated in this way. On all 
of the holidays the whole of our family 
Each holli- 


dav with its particular ceremony: Shab- 


shares the same sentiments. 


bat—the lighting of the candles and the 
blessing of the wine; Pesach—the fam- 
ily Seder, etc. Suddenly comes Yom 
Kippur and a barrier is created . . . Is 
there something lacking in my Jewish- 
ness? Why is it that I cannot feel on 
this day as do my freethinking parents? 

It was three years ago on Erev Yom 
Kippur that my parents left the Kib- 


butz to go to the synagogue in the near- 
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by town. I remained alone at home 
and the hours passed in musery and 
torment. I searched my soul... Oh 
how I wanted to be with them! Yet 
Would I fast 
merely because all of my people were 


could I be a hypocrite? 
fasting? And what of the special con- 
sciousness of the significance of the day? 
[ could not feel it. I spent the day at 
home, choked by my tears. I sat idle, 
and suddenly at twilight I heard the 
mournful notes of Kol Nidrei on the 
radio and I was relieved. I felt as if 
someone very close were embracing me, 
sitting at my side and caressing me in 
tenderness and with great love. I fell 
asleep; and thus the holy day of my 
When my 


turned I asked no questions; although 


people passed. parents re- 
in my heart I wanted so much to cry 
“show me the way! If you have not 
taught me the value of faith, give me at 
least a substitute. Explain to me the 
meaning of this day. Why did you go 
to synagogue? Why did you fast?” I 


told no one of these 


conflicts Niv 
friends don’t feel the problem, they 
would not understand. For them Yom 
Kippur is marked only by freedom from 
work and from school, another day of 
rest. I bore my pain in silence. 

And so the years passed. Last year I 
found myself on the Day of Atonement 
in one of the holy cities with a group 
of soldiers. As long as there was no news 
from headquarters, I found the life dull 
and tedious. In my mind there was 


only emptiness and the desire not to 


think. 


eTey. 


My spirit too was a void, ashen 
There was a need for something 
holy and sublime to elevate us above 
the colorless monotony of life. The 
heart was full of relentless self-criticism, 
and one felt himself to be standing on 
the brink of an abyss. Each day de- 


manded a choice. Two voices called: 
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on the one hand, the power of the an- 
cient tempter and on the other, the 
voice of the conscience. One wants to 
follow them both. But one is alone and 
cannot know which of the two will be 
the victor. A taint mars the soul. In 
vain do we try to cleanse it; it will not 
disappear. 
difficult 


To purity is difficult, so 
. These are days when one 
loses even the all-consuming patriotism 
which alone enables one to go on 

And then it is Yom Kippur. 
Once more I am left alone. This time 
l am overpowered by a strange new 
strength. Silently, lest I be seen, I went 
to the synagogue. It was a building 
which had been standing for four hun- 
dred years. For the first time in my life 
I entered a holy place. Heedless of the 
structure, the ornamentation, the people 
—I sat down at the side of an old wom- 
an. The generations touched. But did 
their hearts meet? Did all the barriers 
crumble? In these minutes I failed to 
feel the anticipated oneness with my 
people. I heard instead the voice of 
my conscience. I listened and from be- 
hind the curtain I saw the service. I 
saw the joy of the old men as they kissed 
the Sefer Torah. I was tied to them and 
to an unknown power by a bond that 
would never break. A bond that was 
neither matter nor spirit. Was this the 
tie that my parents felt? Was I now 
experiencing Jewishness? I do not 
know. Little by little the veil was lifted. 
Only now did I see the synagogue. It 
was almost empty. I felt in my hand a 
prayerbook which the old woman at 
my side had probably placed there. I 
could no longer bear what was in my 
heart. I felt a need to breathe fresh air 
lest I be strangled by the intensity of 
my feelings. I went outside and walked 


for hours through the ancient city 


The visit to the synagogue last year does 


not give me rest. I constantly think of 
that feeling of communion that I had 
there with my people, my Creator, my 
world, my self. Why was it that these 
feelings were aroused in that particular 
place? What was the magic of those 
walls? In what was hidden their power 
to cast such a spell? And what is the 
essence of that exalted day that on it 
Is this 


the way one repents? And will this feel- 


one should be so transformed? 


ing ever return? I do not know, but 
my soul waits for next Yom Kippur to 
find out.’ 

This 


that the sabra is as much in search as 


letter demonstrates forcefully 
any young person who lives in this 
difhcult age. It shows that behind his 
bravado there evidently lie the same 
unexpressed hopes and doubts, dreams, 
and even prayers, that fill the hearts of 
sensitive people everywhere. Though he 
may call Zionism “preaching” and reli- 
gion, ritual and idealism bluff, his ac- 
tions and his writings show a depth 
that belie his words. The sabra has of 
course not yet solved his spiritual prob- 
lems but he has at least discovered 
them.® 


Bit 


There is one more category in Israeli 
life worthy of some study. There are 
those whose central spiritual problem 
is not recovery from catastrophe or be- 
wilderment with success but rather the 
continuation of a task. There are those, 
perhaps few in number but respected 


5 Translated by Zeva Rudovsky, Furrows, Vol. 
8, No. 2. 

6 For a fuller and more recent analysis of the 
spiritual implications of current Israeli litera- 
ture, the reader is referred to Simon Halkin’s 
Hebrew essay in Behinot, Number 1 and to 
Shalom Kahn's English summary and evalua- 
tion in Israel Youth Horizon, Vol. 9, No. 6, 
for December, 1954. 
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by many, who are still driven by a great 
vision to be achieved, still inspired by 
a great cause to complete, sull filled 
Unlike 
Kibbutz 
quoted above, this group has its roots 
in Jewish history and does not feel lost 
or estranged. Unlike some Israelis these 


people never conceived of the State in 


with a sense ol being needed. 


the young daughter of the 


itself as a final goal and so they are not 
discouraged or disillusioned by its diff- 
culties. They see themselves and then 
immediate problems in the perspective 
of all Jewish history and as the prelude 
to a new era of rebirth and creativity. 
Unlike 


molded by the catastrophe, this group 


those whose 


emo.uons were 
maintains its faith in man and its cer- 
tainty in the ability of idealism to re- 
form society and build a better world. 
In this essay we are concerned only 
with the underlying character structure 
and psychological mood of this group 
not with the specific content of its vision 
[here 


fore we can place together in one cate 


or the details of its program 


faith is firm and 
whose dedication to Israel’s future is 


gory people whose 


constant even though their concepts and 
dreams may be radically different. In 
this sense, we may associate togethe 
such diverse personalities and such 


opposing ideologies as David Ben 
Gurion and Ernst Simon. 

Ben Gurion is certainly the greatest 
figure in Israel. More than any living 
man, he stands for the Zionist idea, for 
the sense of work still to be done. His 
successful rise from field worker of a 
theoretical movement to chief of a real 
State and his career as Prime Minister 
have not satisfied his imagination or 
fulfilled his ambition. Unspoiled by 
success and unshaken by defeat, he con- 
tinues his messianic crusade for an ideal 


Israel. By his speeches, his articles, his 


sojourn at a primitive Kibbutz in the 
heart of the Negev, and his return to 
the cabinet, he preaches the continua- 
tion of Zionism. He hammers away re- 
lentlessly at the tired citizenry of Israel 
and at the indifferent Zionists abroad 
to continue the cause. He preaches for 
the creation of a new non-partisan pio- 
neering youth movement, for a mass 
immigration from America, for social 
justice and equality. The fact of his 
own idealism and the firmness of his 
faith can only be matched or avoided 
but not debated by those who disagree 
with him. 

It has been asked at various Zionist 
conferences and it is still being asked 
throughout the Zionist movement: Has 
Zionism in the diaspora a special mis- 
sion of its own? To my mind it is not 
at all a question as to whether the Zion- 
ist movement has a task of its own; it 
is much more a question as to whether 
important tasks on which the life of 
the Jewish people depends, can find or- 
ganizations that will undertake thei 
realization. There are two great prob- 
lems before our generation: How best 
to secure the existence of the Jewish 
people. And how best to secure the 
stability and growth of the State of 
Israel. 

The Zionist movement has rendered 
historic service by way of aiding in the 
upbuilding of the state of Israel. It 
has covered itself with glory by helping 
to save the Jewish people from extinc- 
tion through assimilation. The question 
before the Zionist movement today is: 
Will it be content to rest on its laurels 
of past achievements, or will it en- 
deavor to continue the tasks on which 
the very future of the Jewish people and 
the Jewish State depends?? 


7 Statement in the Day-Morning Journal, Oct. 
3, 1954. 
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For Ben Gurion there is no doubt, 
there is no hesitation. The task remains 
the same, the analysis still holds. The 
establishment of the state only repre- 
sents the acquisition of an indispensable 
instrument of redemption and not its 
achievement. 

Ernst Simon, the Director of Educa- 
tion at the Hebrew University embodies 
a similar dedication but in a somewhat 
different 


direction. For him Jewish 


history is not only a messianic vision 
but also a centuries-long protest against 
the false messiahs. He is dedicated to 
the premise that Zion will be redeemed 
only by justice and that all the works 
of man—including the state—must re- 


main unde 


moral judgment. He is 
concerned about the excesses of patriotic 
fervor and the inner assimilation that 
endangers the Jewish character of the 
new State. As he expresses it in his 
provocative essay “Are We Israelis Still 
Jews?”: 

“There must be a renewal of the spirit 
of prophetic criticism . .. We must 
their 


return to foundation 


to the spirit of criticism by the 
prophetic conscience. Until the final 
redemption, we need men who will con- 
stantly ask disturbing questions about 
every aspect of our life as a people... 
Judaism’s miracudous force of life lay 
in the “Nay” that it knew how to utter 
in the face of every call to redemption 
that did not fit the image of the True 
Redemption: Christianity, Islam, Sab- 
Communism, By the 
strength of that negation, the People 
of Israel has remained the People of 
Redemption and has guarded the hope 
of redemption in an unredeemed world 
. The faith of those who desire to 
remain Jews—or better still, who desire 
to become Jews once again—their faith 
remains strong and unshaken in Him 


original 
stone: 


batianism, 


who placed the true redemption of man 
in the future, in the days of the Messiah, 
and in the World to Come.’ 

For Simon, the Messiah is certain to 
come, and always about to come, but 
his coming is always in the future. Not 
even the attainment of a Jewish state 
will allow tor any ease in Zion or per- 
mit any let-down in moral standards. 
Zion remains the criteria by which even 
Zionism must be examined. 

Ben Gurion and Simon are only two 
among many who still believe in Israel 
and whose energy is unflagging. There 
are many more in the Galil and in the 
Negev, in the university and in the 
army, among the teachers in the Maa- 
barot and among the housewives in the 
cities whose beliefs are still strong and 
whose horizons are still clear. And 
even if they were the smallest of the 
groups in number, they would still be 


the spiritual leaven of Israel's popula- 
tion. 


IV 


Against the background of these three 
spiritual groupings, the significance of 
the American Jewish settler in Israel 
becomes clear. For each of the groups, 
his coming has a spiritual significance. 
Over against the victims of the catas- 
trophe, he comes as one unscathed, as 
one whose faith in civilization has not 
been shaken. He brings, besides his 
technical skill, a feeling for democracy, 
a sense of humor, and a healthy up- 
bringing in a normal world that are 
not the rule in Israel. To the second 
group, the young sabras, the American 
settler has a different meaning. Because 
he comes by choice and not by neces- 
sity, he reafhrms the power of the Zion- 
ist Idea. He demonstrates by his pres- 





8 Translated in Commentary, April, 1953. 
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ence that Israel is not only a place for 
those who have no other choice but 
that it also has some power of attrac- 
tion and a unique vaiue of its own. 


Lhe American 


Jew ish settler 


brings 
American ways with him but at the 
same time he counteracts the American 
myth and bolsters Israel’s own estimate 
ol itself. 


In addition, the American Jewish 


settler may bring to this group (al- 
though the suggestion will be debated 
by some) a way back to Jewish trad- 
tion. As a rule he is a Jew who has not 
had to rebel against oppressive Ortho- 
doxy or to outgrow anti-religious dog- 
matism. He comes from a community 
which has developed a pattern of reli- 
gious life in which continuity and 
change, fixed forms and new innova- 
tions, tradition and modern life have 
made their peace. Such a pattern Israel 
has not yet been able to organize. 

For the third group, those who still 
believe, American Jewish settlers repre- 
sent a powerful ally. They symbolize 
Israel's beyond—Israel significance and 


thereby help to counteract the provin- 


cialism that must inevitably endanger 
a small country. They may yet be the 
interpreters who unite Israel with its 
fellow Jews outside and who help to 
give it better understanding of the 
values, spiritual achievements, and way 
of life that have been created by the 
Jewish people outside the land of Israel. 

rhis discussion of their potential sig- 
nificance however is not intended to 
minimize the difficulties of Americans 
in Israel or to induce them to go there. 
There are few countries in the world 
today beset by more difhculties, econo- 
mic, political, cultural, and spiritual, 
Israel. There are few 


than nations 


whose moral and religious and cultural 
problems are as complex, as discourag- 
ing, as heartbreaking as Israel's. The 
American settler must come expecting 
frustration, disappointment, and de- 
spair. But if there are still those to 
whom difficulties represent challenges, 
to whom problems are responsibilities, 
and to whom beginnings mean oppor- 
tunities, then Israel is a land that will 


beckon and inspire. 





CRITERIA FOR A GUIDE 
IN REFORM JUDAISM 


FREDERIC 
I 
Sn Judaism in America is now 


entering upon a third stage in the 
process of its historical development. In 
retrospect, its first evolutionary step was 


Lhe 
the nineteenth century—the 


primarily theological in character. 
world of 
sweep of scientific naturalism, the reign 
of philosophical rationalism, the rise ol 
religious humanism—contronted ageless 
Judasim with a host of challenging prob- 
lems which shook its age-old theology 
to God, 


three constants of 


its very foundation. Israel, 


Torah—these Jewish 
theology, and practically all concepts re- 
lating to them, required revaluation in 
the light of the modern age; and the 
of Reform Judaism 


concerned themselves largely with this 


early proponents 
herculean theological task before them. 

Ihe second stage in its evolution cen- 
tered about the ethical character of Ju- 
daism. The rapid strides of modern in- 
dustrialism with its inevitable impact 
upon the whole social-economic struc- 
ture, the new sociological findings and 
newer psychological insights compelled 
attention with ever-increasing pressure 
to a vast array of new social and moral 
problems which challenged the historic 
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OF PRACTICES 
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ethics of Judaism. Exponents of Reform 
Judaism in America, especially the Cen- 
tral of Rabbis, 
have grappled with these pressing issues 
pertaining to Social Justice—at times 


even fearlessly and heroically and suc- 
cessfully. 


Conference American 


During the last two decades, however, 
Reform Judaism has become increasing- 
ly more aware that it must now submit 
to still a third stage toward its highe1 


development; it must come to grips 
more seriously and more systematically 
with the problem of 


and 


Jewish practices 


observances—commonly grouped 
under the heading of Rituals. Contem- 
porary religious thinking tends to stress 


of the 
spiritual life, and contemporary Jewish 


the role of rituals in the shapit 


1g 


thinking keeps on stressing the need 
of day-to-day observances in the preser- 


vation of Judaism in particular. As a 
result, the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis has been engaged in a 


series of studies on the formulation of 
a Guide for Religious Practices in Re- 
form This central issue is 
vital to the flowering of Reform Juda- 


Judaism. 


ism and must be approached with a 
sense of the sacred and the greatest of 
care. 


** This essay is a chapter from a forthcoming 
work A Guide For 
by 


on Observance in Reform 


Judaism” 


Rabbi 


the author in collaboration with 


David Polish. 
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Io begin with, whether it is a Code 
or Guide that is contemplated, there 
are at least three large factors of a theo- 
retical nature involved in the practical 
process ol its preparation. 

First of all, who determines what 
should be practiced? Is it the will of 
God as set forth in the Torah, the deci- 
sion of the Rabbis as embodied in Tal- 
mudic literature, or the consent of the 
people as expressed in common usage? 
In other words, is the particular prac- 
tice to be established by Divine com- 
mandment, by ecclesiastical authority, 
or by popular vote? 

Secondly, what is to be the essence 
and character of the observances in- 
cluded in a Guide for our age? Are all 
to be equated as rites and ceremonies 
and customs, and all to be endowed with 
the same religious value? For example, 
is the eating of matzoh on Pesach to 
be equated with a Memorial Service 
also on Pesach? 

Thirdly, why should such practices 
be perpetuated, and 
should they serve? 


functions 
Are they to be ob- 
served for their dramatic effect, for their 
survival value, for their educational 
techniques and visual aid, for their 
aesthetic appeal, or for their ethical 
content? Naturally, there is consider- 
able overlapping in these various func- 
tions of symbols and ceremonies, and 
one single Jewish observance may well 
serve and cover several of them at one 
and the same time. Nevertheless, what 
should be the primary purpose and pri- 
mal objective for its inclusion in a 
Guide for Reform Jewish Practices in 
particular—and especially in our milieu? 

Every committee of rabbis and con- 
gregations concerned with the problem 
of a Guide has grappled with these very 
theoretical and fundamental questions. 
This essay is no bold venture to wrap 


what 


them up once and tor all in one neat 
solution. But conviction presses, the 
more present-day efforts are reviewed, 
that a great deal of dithculty and con- 
fusion can be ironed out and dispelled 
if the approach were dilferent trom what 
it has hitherto generally been and would 
at long last be distinctively and defini- 
tively Jewish. ‘That is to say, the con- 
tents of a Guide tor Practices in Ke- 
form Judaism should flow trom the 
main stream of Jewish tradition and 
not from the headwaters of non-Jewish 
theology and ideology; and the source 
of its sanction and seat of its authority 
be predicated upon a Jewish religious 
world-view and a philosophy of Jewish 
history, and not substantially grounded 
in any contemporary philosophy cur- 
rently in vogue. 

Unfortunately, however, in keeping 
with the thought-pattern and language- 
pattern of the predominant religious 
culture round about us, we invariably 
think and talk about Judaism precisely 
as we do about any other world-religion. 
We think of Judaism as comprising a 
theology of its own which is its way of 
belief, an ethics of its own which is its 
way of conduct, and a ritual of its own 
which ss its way of worship—three cus- 
tom-built compartments which comprise 
and characterize the mansion of Chris- 
tianity especially. Into the theological 
compartment we place in neat symme- 
trical order our concepts about God, 
man, and the soul, about good and evil, 
immortality, and reward and punish- 
ment, about Revelation and Torah, Di- 
vine Selection and the Mission of Is- 
rael. Into the ethical framework we set 
in floral arrangement our principles of 
justice and righteousness, love and mer- 
cy and kindness, social service, brother- 
hood, and world peace—indeed, every 
moral ideal pertaining to human rela- 
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tions at large. And whatever in the sum 
total of the Jewish religion does not 
comiortably and decoratively fit into 
the general category of either theology 
or morality, we relegate unceremonious- 
ly to the chamber of ceremonies and 
delegate to the keeper of customs and 
traditions. 

And so, for example, the observance 
of the Sabbath, the Festivals, and even 
the High Holy days are classified as ri 
tuals. Are they really just that and no 
more in the mansion which is Judaism? 

Ihe practice of A’riah—the tearing 
of the garment as an expression of sor- 
row and mourning—is of course lined-up 
as a rite, but so also is the practice ol 
Circumcision. In fact—and quite erron- 
eously in my judgment—the Reform 
Rabbi's Manual translates 


al Ha’ Milah’’ into 


cision”. 


V’tzivanu 
“the rite of circum- 
The translation is in error, be 
cause a religious precept which is based 
upon a covenant-relationship with God 
and which has impressed itself upon the 
Jewish people as a visible element of 
distinction, as Brit Milah has, cannot 
possibly be synchronized with mere rites. 

gut equally unfortunate also is the 
fact that, either by outright pronounce- 
ment or gentlemen’s agreement, this 
whole chamber of rituals is regarded as 
a kind of religious attic or basement 
which is neither vital to the cultivation 
of the spiritual life nor fundamental to 
the preservation of the main structure 
of Judaism as a whole. And since in 
our day rituals are not deemed to be 
an integral part of basic Judaism, some 
say: Let us keep only such rituals that 
are pretty and have aesthetic 
Some say: 


appeal. 
Let us retain those practices 
which have national survival value for 
the Jewish people as an historic iden- 
tity. And still others say: Let us limit 


ourselves to observances 


which have 





ethical ramifications and spiritual im- 
plications. Ihe recent surveys on prac- 


tices among RKetorm 


jews have been 
worthwhile if tor no other reason than 
that they reveal what is and is not be- 
ing observed, and expose exactly this 


rationale for observance in general. 
Il 


This is definitely not the way to 
approach the classification of the hert- 
tage of Judaism. In the preparation ol 
a Guide for Reform Jewish Practices, it 
is imperative that one turn emphatically 
to the historic ways in which Judaism 
has natively expressed itself wheneve1 
it came to the issue of religious observ- 
ances. As I personally see it, there are, 
in the qgiain, three life-giving streams 
which tegether form the vast and intri- 
cate network of practices on the con- 
tinent of Jewish life and thought. 

[here is first of all that mainstream 
of observances which goes by the name 
of Mitzvot—a spiritual mainstream to 
which all others are tributary and subsi- 
diary. The emphasis is on the singular 
word spiritual. It is meant to under- 
line the proopsition that Mitzvot do not 
belong to the category of rituals at all. 
Nor for that matter can they properly 
be classified under the heading of theol- 
ogy or even ethics. They have, rather, 
a unique classification of their own, 
unique and native to the historical de- 
velopment of Judaism—endemic to the 
Jewish religion alone. 

It is commonly translated into such 
English terms as commandment, ordi- 
nance, law, good deed. In the context 
of Jewish ideology, however, the word 
Mitzvoh has far-reaching meanings 
which none of its translations, not even 
“good deed,” imply and convey. The 


Hebrew “Ma’astm To'vim” 


applies to 
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doing good deeds. In the texture ol 
Jewish life and thought, a Mitzvah is 
a spiritual entity in itself which immor- 
talizes primarily an historic relationship 
to God which the Jewish people experi- 
enced in the course of its history. 
Whether it pertain to the observance ot 
Succot or Chanuka, it flows trom an 
historically spiritual moment when our 
people confronted God; and every time 
we enact the Mitzvah, we are re-enact- 
ing that spiritual moment of our history 
in our own times and are renewing it 
in our own lives as Jews. 

At this point, and solely to recover 
the living meaning of Mitzvot tor our 
age, it is necessary to point out that 
there appear and reappear in our Bible, 
like the main theme in a symphony, 
such terms as “Chok, Mishpat, Davar, 
Derech’’—all variously rendered in Eng- 
lish as statute, judgment, thing, way. 
It would indeed be an intriguing study 
between 


to pinpoint the difterence 


them. For while in the course of time 
—undoubtedly deep in the post-Biblical 
period—these different words came to 
be comprehended by the singular word 
Mitzvah and came to be embraced with- 
in the general mold of “TarYag 
Mitzvet’, they were not originally syno- 
nyms for each other, but each one con- 
stituted a significant category of its own 
—all of which is relevant to the prob- 
lem of preparing a Guide for our times. 

For our immediate purpose, however, 
it is especially interesting to note that 
the Ten Commandments are known in 
Jewish tradition as the “Aseret Hadt- 
brot”’ and not as the “Aseret Ha’ Mitz- 
vot’. Without digging into Hebrew 
philology, my curbstone opinion is that 
originally D’vorim referred primarily 
to what we may rightly regard theologi- 
cal and ethical derivatives. As _ such, 


they flow directly from the theological 


and ethical attributes of God Himself 
—~from the “Middot Elohim’, and are 
therefore 


binding upon all peoples— 


Jewish and non-Jewish alike. Observe 
the Midrash which expounds that at 
first God did not intend to give the 
Ten Commandments to Israel but tried 
to have them accepted by other peoples; 
and that even when God directed them 
to the Jewish people at Sinai, they were 
simultaneously spoken in every tongue, 
so that all nations of the earth hear 
and heed them. In other words, the 
authority and sanction for D’vorim rests 
fundamentally in the universal princi- 
ple of /mitatio Dei as embodied in the 
Jewish theological doctrine of “Mah 
Ani Kodosh....’°’ which, in turn, stems 
from the Holiness Code of “Be ye holy 
for I the Lord thy God am holy.” Even 
Talmudic literature generally uses the 
term D'varim in connection with pure- 
ly ethical and moral precepts, as for 
instance, in the Mishnah “.. . these are 
the D’varim the fruit of which one 
possesses in his lifetime and the prin- 
ciple of which accrues in life eternal: 
the honor of parents ... . aid to the 
needy visiting the sick .... 
Mitzvot, however, are related not so 
much to the moral character of God 
and ethical demands of God, but rather 
to historic experiences in which the 
Jewish people came in contact with His 
moral nature and came to grasp His 
ethical will. They are to be obeyed not 
because they are Divine fiats but because 
something happened between God and 
Israel; and the self-same something in 
history continues to happen in every 
age and land. Note the precious words 
of the blessing preceding the perform- 
ance of a Mitzvah: “Asher Kidshanu 


(Who has 
sanctified us with His Mitzvot and has 


enjoined upon us... .). Mitzvot so sanc- 


B’mitzvotav, V’tzivanu....” 
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tify the Jewish people because they land- 
mark points of encounter of the Jewish 
people with God; and they are so en- 
joined upon us, because through them 
we can sanctify the name of God in 
the eyes of all men. Since they are so 
intertwined with us, they are mandatory 
primarily upon us—the Jewish people— 
and constitute the essential uniqueness 
of the Jewish religion in the world of 
religion. 

Mitzvot thus emerged from the spiri- 
tual womb of Jewish history. In our 
march across centuries of time, and as 
we struggled and aspired to know the 
will and understand the ways of God, 
we came upon moments when we stood 
in the very Presence of the Divine, face 
to face with God. In such holy mo 
ments, we entered into a covenant-rela- 
tionship with God; and these we pro 
ceeded to make permanent by incor- 
porating not into monuments of stone 
and marble and bronze but into speci- 
fic and enduring life-acts known as 
Mitzvot. Such 


not just ancient rites; they are rather 


life-acts, therefore, are 


spiritual arteries of life through which 


the Jew of every generation relives 
those historical and spiritual moments 
of commitment to God. What was only 
episodic becomes epochal, and what was 
only but a moment in Jewish history 
becomes existential in Jewish life. 

Mitzvah 


attached also to practices 


Subsequently, the seal of 
came to be 
which have no historical events behind 
them, as the rite of washing the hands 
before partaking of food. They are truly 
no more than rites and belong to the 
category of rituals. But Mitzvot, espe- 
cially as prevalent in the Bible, are 
rooted in the Biblical directive: “It is 
a sign between Me and the children of 
Israel forever’; that is, they stem from 
momentous 


historic experiences and 


form eternal life-processes which unite 
the people Israel with the God of Is- 
rael into an inseparable and indissoluble 
oneness. 

father Abraham 
sensed the very touch of God at the birth 
of a son; and at that point of encounter 


For example, our 


he made a B’rit with God by circumcis- 
ing Isaac. 1 am aware of the anthro- 
pological and primitive origins of cir- 
cumcision. But I am concerned now 
only with what the practice, as given 
in the Torah, came to mean to Abraham 
when he related himself and his son to 
God. 
covenant-relationship that the Jew of 
every 


It is into the meaning of that 


generation re-enters personally 
whenever and wherever he performs the 
Mitzvah of Milah. As the significant 
words significantly state: ‘““—to bring the 
new-born son into the covenant of our 
father Abraham.” It cannot, therefore, 
be relegated to the classification of cere- 
monies. 

Or take the Mitzvah of eating matzoh 
on Pesach. It milestones that thrilling 
encounter of our people with the God 
of freedom at that turning-point in our 
history when we broke the shackles of 
Egyptian bondage. Hence, when we to- 
day abstain from leaven and partake 
instead of Matzoh, we are not merely 
harking back symbolically to our past. 
We are rather projecting that past spiri- 
tual experience into our present and 
are appropriating it for ourselves, so 
that we too experience the Holy One 
delivering us out of Egypt. 

Perhaps Dr. Martin Buber over- 
reaches himself when he asserts that 
“in Israel, all religion is history’. In 
the religion of Israel there are aspects 
which are not derived from any particu- 


lar historical occurrences but 


rather 
from what God is as the Holy One, 
from what He does as the Creator, and 
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from what He imposes upon man as the 
Arbiter of human destiny. Such ideas 
and ideals in Judaism, which encompass 
in the main the great prophetic utter- 
ances, either go by the name ol “Chuk- 
kim, Mishpatim, D’rachim, and Dva- 
rim”, or are invariably preceded by the 
prophetic declaration ot “hear the word 
of God” and “thus saith the Lord.” In 
fact, Jewish tradition generally reters 
to the prophetic writings as “Div rei 
Ha N'vim'"- the words of the prophets. 
And so, not everything in Judaism 1s 
history. 

But certainly Dr. Samuel S. Cohon 
drills into bed-rock of our faith when 
he affirms: “Our history, without over- 
looking our failings, has shown itself 
as the record of the self-consecration 
and self-dedication of our people to the 
Holy One”. Out of this spiritual rec- 
ord, flow the Mitzvot in Judaism. Not 
from every historical experience; but 
only from such transcendent and sacred 
experiences of sel{-consecration and self- 
dedication when the Jewish people met 
in spiritual rendezvous with the God of 
Israel—be it in Egypt, at Sinai, in the 
Wilderness, or in Canaan, Persia, and 
Babylon. The historic event of entrance 
into the land, for example, is scarcely 
mentioned and nowhere landmarked in 
Jewish life, for the entrance into Canaan 
was chiefly a matter of military strategy. 
jut the spiritual experience of the exo- 
dus from Egypt bulks exceedingly large 
in Judaism in the shape of many Mitz- 
vot. Through the enactments of these 
Mitzvot, the spiritual history of the 
Jewish people becomes integrated into 
the biography of every Jew. 

In the light of this interpretation, cer- 
tainly Mitzvot cannot be classed as mere 
rituals to be ascertained by scientific 
surveys and determined by statistical 
mathematics. Nor is the answer to what 


sanctions a Mitzvah to be found in the 
doctrine of Divine Revelation as com- 
monly conceived. It is principally in 
Jewish history, as Dr. Salo Baron so 
“His- 


tory is the all-pervading dominant sanc- 


tion for the most fundamental ideas of 


pointedly and poignantly puts it: 


Jewish religion—including the concepts 
of Messianism, the Chosen People, the 
Covenant with God, and the Torah”. 
We need not, therefore, insist that the 
Mitzvah of Milah, or Shabbat, or Tal- 
mud 


Torah, or worship of God is 


literally a Divine injunction in_ the 


miraculous sense of the 


term. Nor 
should we ever ask for a popular show 
of hands whether it should be perpe- 
tuated in a Guide of Observances. We 
need only inquire whether the Mitzvot 
we are to keep constitute spiritual mo- 
ments in Jewish history when the Jew- 
ish people came upon God—when Israel 
stood at Sinai. 

From the standpoint of this criterion, 
the Confirmation Service on Shevuot 
and the Memorial Service for our Six 
Million Martyrs ought to be elevated 
to the status of Mitzvot in a Guide for 
Reform Jewish Practices. I would so 
propose, because it is an extension of the 
principle of “Torah Mi’Sinai” which, in 
my religious view, pertains to no speci- 
fic calendar date and no geographic 
area. By “Torah Mi’Sinai” I mean that 
Torah comprises historically spiritual 
life-processes wherever and whenever the 
people Israel stands at Sinai and hears 
the voice of God. 


Ill 


I have dwelt at some length on the 
role of Mitzvot, because without Mitz- 
vot there simply is no Judaism at all 
as a unique spiritual force in the world. 


Out of this large mainstream, however, 
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there flows a second river of Jewish ob- 


servances, which bears the name of 


Halachot. 


religious 


Here, too, we come upon a 
entity in Jewish life and 
thought which demands more extensive 
and intensive exploration. But for pur- 
poses of our present discussion, we may 
define Halachah simply as the way one 
should walk—specifically, as the accepted 
ways in which one should proceed to 
do the Mitzvot. It is the projection of 
each individual Mitzvah into our col- 
lective life as a people and into our 
personal lives as individuals by means 
of definitive orocedures of practicing it. 
Through the formulation of practical 
rules and regulations, the historical and 
spiritual character behind and within 
each Mitzvah is brought into the reality 
of current and occurring life-situations. 

Who legislates the Halachah into be- 
ing, and what is the source of its sanc- 
tion and its seat of authority? 

In his penetrating essay on “The 
Ethics of the Halakhah", Dr. Jacob Z 
Lauterbach said: “If the prophets and 
seers of mankind give us the ideals that 
guide our conduct from afar, like light 
houses on the promontories of life, the 
lawgivers and judges, formulating thei 
practical rules and decisions, place in 
our hands the humble candles whereby 
we see how to take the necessary daily 
steps of life .... 1 refer,” he added, 
“mainly to those legislators and teachers 
of the law who were rightly considered 


the true successors of the 


prophets, 
namely, the rabbis and teachers of the 


Halakah.”’ 


theme before us, the makers of the 


As applied to the specifi 


Halachah were concerned with the ex- 
tension of Mitzvot into concrete life-sit- 
uations; and without Halachah, there- 
fore, Mitzvot remain suspended in the 
atmosphere, hovering like souls disem- 


bodied, and there remains only an ema- 


ciated and emasculated Judaism which 
cannot long abide. 


As tributary to the mainstream ol 


Mitzvot, 


essential point of ditterence and this 


however, Halachah has this 


singular element of distinction. The 
Mitzvah we have seen, has its source in 
an histori encountel ot the Jewish 
people with Cod: hence, Je wish history 
The Halachah on 
the other hand, has its origin in the 


Rabbinical 


authorities; hence, its sanction rests pre- 


is its basic authority. 


perennial deliberations ol 


cisely with its makers. Since, by its 
very nature, Halachah is the application 
of the Mitzvah to lile-conditions which 
vary with time and place, it must ol 
necessity change from age to age. And 
since its sanction is vested in the makers 
of the Halachah, the right to change it 


rests also with them. This simple demo- 
cratic process of legislation and change 


When a 


Halachah was to he 


operated in Talmudic times. 


matter ol estab 
lished, the rabbis and teac hers were wont 
to apply the principle ol majority deci 
sion. 

For example, in the practical appli- 
cation of the Mitzvah ot Milah, there 
Who should pe 


The father, Mohel, or surgeon? 


are many problems. 
form it? 
When should it be done? Always on the 
eighth day or not? How should it be 


With 


Such and similar directives do 


practiced? scalpel, scissors, O1 
clamp? 
not belong under the classification of 
Mitzvot; they belong to the realm ol 
Halachot. 


generation rests with the 


Their determination in each 
Rabbinical 
authorities of each generation who strive 
to apply the principle of the Mitzvah 
to each generation. Once, however, the 
specific Halachah is ascertained by the 
process of majority decision, then the 


prin iple of moral and social discipline 


demands its acceptance by even dissent- 
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ing rabbis within the given body: and 
by the weight of their common consent, 
it is introduced into common usage 
among the people. it cannot be made 
mandatory except by general acceptance 
and popular observance. But once it is 
in common usage, it remains in torce 


as the religious way in 


which one 
should walk untul such time when it ts 
changed or substituted by the same 
democratic process through which it was 
established as the Halachah in Jewisl 


lite. 


lV 


There is, however, still a third stream 
of Jewish observances, known as Min- 
haggim, which must be considered in 
the preparation of a Guide tor Prag 
tices in Reform Judaism. Without going 
into sociological theories and specula 
tion, we may define Minhaggim as the 
folk-customs and tolk-ways which have 
their source in the creative activity ol 
the peopi themselves and not directly 
in any deliberative and organized body. 
[hey tlow not so much from the main- 
Mitzvot as round and about 
them; they are, theretore, subsidiary to 
them. In diflerent parts of the world 
and in diflerent periods ol Jewish his 
tory, . there from 


emerge among the 


masses ol the jewish people certain 


group-rites and group-manners—olten 
no more than adaptations from popula 
customs prevalent in the social-cultural 
environment surrounding them—which 
attach themselves to certain Mitzvot and 
Halachot. In the course of time, by 
the sheer weight of tradition and pres- 
sure ol popular appeal, these M inhag- 
gim dig deep roots in Jewish life and 
rise to the plane of regular observances. 

Since it is the people who evolve them 
and call them into being, the authority 


and sanction of Minhaggim are derived 
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mainly from the social lorce of common 
When the 


observe them, they 


usage among the people. 


people no longe 
simply go out ol existence; and there ts 
no virtue in imposing them upon the 
people simply because they had been 
in use and had become time-honored. 
gut as long as a Minhag is in operation, 
it often assumes the prestige and posi- 
tion ol 


religious law, as Talmud 


teachers olten commented: ‘“group-cus- 
toms in Israel are tantamount to law.” 
Hillel Ha’ Bavli, as recounted in Trac- 
tate P’sachim, enunciated the under- 
pinning criterion for Minhaggim when 
he admonished his disciples, saying: 
“Hanach lahen l’yisroel; tm ayn n'viim 
he n b'nai n'vim heyn’’. Lhat is, 1t 1S 
best to leave certain religious practices 
to the people; they will know best just 
what to do. Behind this unique admoni- 
tion is the more unique principle cur- 
rent throughout Rabbinic’ writings: 
“Go out and see what the people are 


doing.” 

For example, the question of the ver- 
sion of the prayerbook ts not at all a 
matter of Mitzvah or Halachah: it be 
Minhagegim. 
ah ot Milah, 
Minhag ot the 


Sandok” and the vicarious presence of 


longs to the category ol 
Similarly, out of the Mit: 
there developed the 
the prophet Elijah at every circumcli- 
sion. Out of the Mitzvah of Talmud 
Torah, there is the Minhag ot the Con- 
secration Service in Reform Judaism 
par Mitzvah in traditional Ju- 
daism. And so, each Mitzvah has its 


and the 


own Halachot and its own Minhaggim 
all three ol which flow trom the well- 
springs of Jewish life and thought, and 
all of which should find their way into 
the contents of a Guide for Reform 
Jewish Practices. 
It is possible that a Code or even 


Guide is neither necessary, nor advis- 
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able, nor even practicable in Reform 


Perhaps Rabbi 
Solomon B. Freehof is correct in insist- 


Judaism at this time. 


ing that it most certainly ought not to 
be the work of any association of rabbis 
or congregations, for, as he correctly ob- 
serves: ‘“Never in our strictest days of 
regulation did any official organization 
presume to decide by authority what 
Jewish 


practice is. This is the clear 


lesson of Jewish history. We Reform 
Jews should be at least as free as our 
predecessors”. Personally, I am inclined 
to agree that a Guide should rather be 
undertaken by some individual Rabbi 
or lay-scholar—as in the instance of 
Moses ben Maimon, Isaac Alfasi, Jacob 
ben Asher, and Joseph Karo. 

But whoever presumes to do it, 
should proceed within the mainstream 
of Jewish theology, methodology, and 
even terminology. As far as possible 
only within the limitation of language, 
it should talk less about rituals and 
rites and ceremonies and more about 
Mitzvot, Halachot, and Minhaggim. It 


is not merely a question of vocabulary; 


it 1s a matter of vital difference in vital 
philosophy. 
lhe contents of a Guide in Retorm 


Judaism, 


theretore, should 


compl Ise 


three major categories, as_ follows: 
First and foremost, one comprehensive 
chapte1 devoted to religious observances 
those 


which concretize 


spiritual mo- 
ments in our history when the Jewish 
people came upon God and came to 
know His spiritual nature and His 
moral will. Hence, they are mandatory 
and certainly not elective. It should 
then pro eed to a consideration of regu- 
lations and procedures in the perform- 
ance of Mitzvot set down by Rabbinical 
authority and as set forth in the con- 
tinuing Responsa of the Central Con- 
Rabbis. And 
thirdly, the concluding section ought to 
outline folk-ways which Reform Jews, 
as represented in the Union of Ameri- 


can Hebrew Congregations, are even 


ference of American 


now in the process of evolving as part 
of their creative religious life. 
Then will the contents of a Guide for 


Practices in Reform Judaism be truly 


Jewish, progressive, and guiding. 





TRENDS AND IDEAS IN 


HEBREW 


MODERN 


LITERATURE 


M. J. STEINER 


odern Hebrew literature is a pro- 
M duct of a relatively short period 
in Jewish history. It recorded some 
humble beginnings about two hundred 
years ago, when ideals of freedom and 


liberalism swept over Europe. 
spite the 


But de- 
modernity, 
this literature can neither be under- 


connotation of 


stood nor viewed in proper perspective, 
unless one assumes that there has been 
throughout the centuries a chain of con- 
tinuity, a common fate and destiny of 
the Jewish This 


generally speaking, found expression in 


people. continuity, 


a common ever-developing language 


Biblical 


and in common ideas since 
times till this very day. 
Continuity, however, does not imply 
conformity. It is a known fact that He- 
brew literature, which is four thousand 
years old, reflects a world of contrasts 
and conflicts, for it reflects life itself. 
In terms of personalities, representing 
outlooks, there 


diverse were—among 


many others—Jacob and Esau, Moses 
and Korah, true and false prophets, 


Hillel and Shammai, Rabbi Akiba and 
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ture. He contributes regularly to Hadoar and 
Bitzaron. 


Ben ‘Tortha, Maimonides and Nach- 


manides, down to Ahad Ha’am and 
Berdichevsky. 

Despite and, perhaps, because of this 
natural conflict of different philoso- 
phies, there emerged a great Biblical 
literature which was national in char- 
acter and universal in appeal. Its basic 
ideas were: sanctity of man, right ver- 
sus might, and a messianic vision of a 
morally better Israel and better world. 
These ideas derived their potence and 
meaning from a profound faith in God, 
which through the medium of the 
Psalms expressed itself in the deepest 
kind of lyricism ever known. 

It is this unqualified trust in the Crea- 
tor, and the belief in an orderly and 
God-guided universe, that produced a 
distinct climate in Hebrew literature, 
which in turn is responsible for nurtur- 
ing a strong feeling of national con- 
This feeling of Israel's 
“eternity” and the indestructibility of 
its spirit has been the perennial leit- 
motif in Hebrew literature and also 
produced an historic and cultural con- 
timnuum in which the Jew has lived from 


Abraham's Ba’al 


Sc 1ousness. 


times down to the 
Shem Tov’'s era. 


1 Recent discoveries of Ugaritic documents shed 
new light on Biblical literature with regard to 
the struggle between Semitic mythology and 
Hebrew monotheism. 
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Ernest Renan was undoubtedly right 
in his definition of the Jewish people 
as a “religious nation’. [The religious 
character of Hebrew literature, obvious 
for so many centuries, is self-understood, 
lor an essentially religious society can- 
not but produce a religious literature. 
So deep was the imprint of sacredness 
in Jewish life that even such motifs as 
love and nature were treated or inter- 
preted in Hebrew writings beyond the 


limits of naturalism.* 


secularism and 
It was, above all, the religious idea that 
Hebrew 


eternal moral glow and a mark of inne 
beauty, 


provided creativity with an 


One more comment must be made in 


this prefatory litera- 


section. Hebrew 
ture, although national-religious with 
an evident streak of self-containment, 
has always succeeded in maintaining 
contact with great civilizations, absorb- 
ing their constructive ideas in a most 
intrinsic fashion. These ideas from 
without were a boon rather than a bane 
to Hebrew culture, though, quite para- 
doxically, the people of Israel had re- 
belled against those civilizations and re- 
fused to live within their socio-cultural 
orbits. This phenomenon seems to be 
recurrent as we study the relations be- 
tween Israel and the great civilizations 
such as the Sumero-Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Greek-Roman, Islamic and West- 
ern. It will not, therefore, be a mere 
figure of speech to say that it was in 
times of Israel's collision with foreign 
cultures that Hebrew literature flashed 
into being. This is also true with re- 
gard to modern Hebrew literature which 
was the result of an epoch-making colli- 
sion between the ghetto-society and 


Western civilization. 
2 The allegoric interpretation of the “Song of 
Songs” and the supernatural setting of Psalm 


104 may serve as the most typical examples. 


ii 


In the period of the Enlightenment 
(Haskalahy) it Was Sé€¢ ularism that AC- 
tually shattered the walls of the ghetto. 


Rationalism and man’s 


think tor 


the foundations of a God-centered so- 


Capacily LO 
himself came to undermine 
ciety. The ideals of the Jewish Enlight- 
enment ran counter to the tenets of the 
age-old religious outlook. Emphasis on 
natural sciences rather than on Scrip- 
tures, preference for vocational training 
above Hebrew scholarship, preponder- 
ance of a foreign language over Hebrew, 
integration into the indigenous society 
rather than voluntary segregation—all 
these ideals tended to supplant the East- 


ern-religious outlook with a 


counter- 
“Ex Occidente 


lux’. They tormed the nourishing soil 


poise ol a new formula 


of the secular-rational trend in Hebrew 
literature of the Haskalah-era_ (1784- 
1881). 

The changing Jew, impressed by the 
liberal ideas of the eighteenth and nine- 


teenth honest 


centuries, made an 
attempt to escape from the tottering 
ghetto-society into a dynamic and fas- 
cinating world. In this struggle between 
tradition and change, he sought an an- 
swer to his quest for adjustment and 
happiness. Hebrew literature tried to 
provide that answer in furthering such 
ideas as political and social emancipa- 
tion, secular education and reformation 
of an ossified religion. It was primarily 
secular education that the early maskt- 
lim stressed most of all, for they saw it 
as the key to the fundamental change 
which the Jew was undergoing. 
Naftali H. Weisel (1725-1805), who 
was not only the first poet of note but 
also the first Hebrew educator in mod- 
ern times, took pains to expound in a 


treatise (Divrei 


lengthy 


Shalom ve- 
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Emet) the necessity of studying all 
sciences, humanistic and natural alike. 
All his arguments centered around the 
idea that the Jew in the new era must 
be a homo humanus, because being just 
a homo religiosis without the benefit of 
modern education, “he gladdens neithe 
the scholars of his people nor the rest 
ot mankind”, 

[his over-emphasis on secular educa- 
tion and other ideals of the Western 
maskilim led directly to assimilationism. 
Once the spokesmen of the Enlighten- 
ment recognized the superiority of 
Western culture and emptied Judaism 
of its national content, Hebrew litera 
ture in Western Europe was doomed. 
Its original centers such as_ Berlin, 
Koenigsberg and Vienna gave way to 
Wissenschaft des Judentums in Ger- 
man. By reducing Judaism to a purely 
religious denomination and _ breaking 
the most vital link and symbol of Jew- 
ish unity and continuity, 1e., the He- 
brew language, the Judeo-German in- 
tellectuals 


undermined the national 


foundation of Even 


Jewish existence. 
in worship they abandoned the language 
of their ancestors in a frantic attempt 
to lose their national identity. 

The ultra-universal trend of the He- 
brew awakening in the West and the 
accent on fusion with the alien environ- 
ment quite logically carried the seeds 
of its self-destruction. And though it 
opened a window to Western civiliza- 
tion, vet by abandoning the organi 
language of Jewish creativity, it cut the 
the very skein of Jewish national con- 
sciousness. For language is not just a 
system ol signs. It is the symbol pat 
tern of a nation, its soul, its cultural 
structure. 


Ill 


Although the Hebrew renascence in 
the West was short-lived, and quite pal- 
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try from the literary viewpoint, it never- 
theless proved to be a tructilying tactoi 
in the development of modern Hebrew 
literature in Eastern Lurope where mil- 
lions ol lews had not developed as vet 
a nauuonal interiority complex. Due to 
their massive concentration in cities and 
towns and the oppressive regime ol 
Tsarist Russia, the assimuilatory poten- 
tial there was insignificant. There, the 
roots ol tradition were deep and strong, 
and the Hebrew language and Hebrew 
learning did not cease to be the most 
vital links of Jewish continuance, th 
very “staff of lite Consequently, when 
the ideas of the Enlightenment reached 
this solid block of traditional Jewry, 
the results were diametrically opposite 
those in the West. 

The year 1881 and the subsequent 
pogroms in Russia dashed cold wate 
on the enthusiastic intellectuals who, 
like then West, 


preached emancipation, secularism, and 


predecessors it the 


universalism. alienism and 


Jewish 
homelessness became stark and paintul 
realities which could no longer be sugar- 
coated by the Enlightenment phraseol 
ogy. The ever-present threat of a violent 
and aggressive anti-Semitism was keenly 
felt everywhere, and its ugly shadows 
blurred the speculum of the Haskalah 
which offered a panacea for all ills: 
enlightenment. 

Out of this struggle in the eighties 
emerged the national trend in a reju- 
venated Hebrew literature. This new 
body of letters with all its currents and 
cross-currents owes a great debt to the 
Haskalah in the West, for it is due to 
the challenge of old traditions and quest 
for freedom that the weak sapling of 
Hebrew letters, planted by Moses Men- 
delssohn., N. H. Weisel and 


bloomed into a beautiful tree. All 


others, 


branches of Hebrew literature reached. 
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more or less, their maturity in this 


period between 1881 and 1948. There 
burst forth an unprecedented surge of 
creativeness, marked by a vivid expo- 
sure to great world-literatures, modern 
thought, and contemporary socio-poli- 
tical movements. 

Hebrew literature in this period be- 
came the crucible and cradle of trends 
and ideas by which Israel and Judaism 
live today. For whatever literature is, 
Hebrew literature has always been some- 
thing more than a mere assemblage ol 
artifacts created for an aesthetic purpose 
alone. 

Eliezer Ben Yehuda (1858-1922) re- 
vived and revitalized the Hebrew lan- 
guage with the aim of making it not 
only a national spoken language but 
also a modern vehicle for conveying and 
expressing all ideas, be they of philoso- 
phical or technical nature. 
of Peretz Smolenskin (1842-1885) and 
M. L. (1843-1910) paved 
the way for both political and spiritual 


Zionism and also called for liberalizing 


| he ESsayvs 


Lilienblum 


the Jewish religious law. The idea of 
national and human redemption gave 
stimulus to a rich and beautiful poetry 
which surpassed the previous ages. In 
all that endeavor there echoed the spirit 
of modern Europe with its national and 
universal ideas, and its struggle between 
romanticism and realism, nihilism and 
positivism. But it was primarily the 
messianic idea of national redemption 
and the strong urge of self-improvement 
that kept this new literature alive and 
gave impetus to a national renascence 
which found expression in a great vari- 
ety of literary forms. 

-In this crucible of literary venture 
ripened the idea that assimilation and 
political emancipation failed to give the 
Jew spiritual tranquility and physical 


security in Europe. No more could he 


be blinded by the idealistic universal- 
ism and falsely interpreted humanism 
of his “enlightened” brothers in the 
West. 

Rationally in essays and intuitively in 
poetry, Hebrew writers of this period 
sounded notes of foreboding and 
kuro- 
pean Jewry. Some essays of M. L. Lilien- 
blum, Middle 
Ages Are Approaching” (1915), Icher- 
“Martyrs of Dortmund” 
(1933), and Shoham’s powerful drama 
“Thou Shall Not Make Thee Gods of 


lron”’ 


voices of imminent disaster tor 


Shneour’s poem “The 


nichovsky’'s 


(1933-4) are but several literary 
documents which oracularly presaged 
the dark advent of the Hitler-era with 
its ghastly gas chambers. Hence, the 
realization that the only place where 
the Jew could continue his personal 
and national survival with a culture olf 
his own is the land of his ancestors. 

[his basic idea formulated by Ahad 
Ha-am (1856-1927) and others, and em- 
bellished by a host of poets, was actu- 
ally responsible for the cultural awaken- 
ing in modern Palestine and paved the 
way towards the miraculous rebirth of 
Israel, both physical and cultural. It is 
they, born in the exilt “pale of settle- 
ment’, who forged the chain of continu- 
ity. Without 


enough, 


them, paradoxically 


there would be no modern 


“Canaanites” in Israel. 
Though it can be said that it is the 


redemptive trait which characterizes 


Hebrew literature in the national era, 
one must not assume that Hebrew crea- 
tivitv of this remarkable period is homo- 


geneous. On the contrary, it is most 


3 An analysis by this author of the works of 
fifteen prominent poets of the national era 

See Hadoar, Jubilee Edition, 1952) will prove 
the point. It is this trait which is also domi- 
nant in the prose of A. A. Kabak and §S. J. 
Agnon, as it is in the dramatic works of Jacob 
Kahan. 
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heterogeneous, both in content and 
form. in this short period ot lorty e 


year©rs, two maln CUTTICHLS, O] SCIOOIS Ol 


thought, came to the tore. One, which 


attained predominance, could be de- 


noted as traditional-consen l € in iat 


it aimed to preserve the traditional roots 


of Hebraic culture bringing 


- 


it into con 
sonance with modern ideas. | his cul 
Ahad-Ha’am-Bialik school 


ot thought, oftered a harmonious blend 


rent, ol the 


between nationalism and humanity. 


Although it placed emphasis on the 


’ 


ideal ol Hebrew Lé irning and the moral 
outlook of the Hillel-philos« phy as the 
means of preserving Jewish continuity, 
it equally stressed the importance of 
absorbing Western culture and its hu 
manitarian ethics. Ihe core of this out 
look was “spiritual Zionism” which ac 
cording to Ahad Ha’am was not a part 
or addition to Judaism, but the “whole 
of Judaism”. In his definition, this new 


philosophy “stands for a Judaism which 
ideal 


nation $s unity, mts renascence, 


shall have as its focal point the 
ot Oul 
and its free development through the 
expression of universal human values 
in the terms of its own distinctive 
(The People of the Book 

1894). The moral ideal of this school 


Bialik 


Spirit’. 


was thus expressed by H. N. 
(1875-1954): 


I have not taught my fist to strike 
and maim, 

Nor spent my strength in whore- 
dom and wine; 

Whatever I have and own is justly 
mine 

My dulcet songs are sung by every 
soul 

All o’er the earth wherever man 
may be.‘ 


The other current, which mav be de- 


fined as revolutionary (or heterodox) , 


4On The Threshold of the House of Prayer 


transl. Harry H. Fein. 
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placed in its center the rejuvenation oi 


the lew as all individual, rebelled 


against supe! spirituality and dominance 


} ? 


OL tne Book” and the religious law in 


Jewish life. Just like the conservative 
current, this school of thought had as 
its chiel-exponents one thinker and one 
poet, M. |. 


and Saul 


Berdichevsky (1865-1921) 


Ichernichovsky (1875-1945). 
With a Nietzchean ring in his voice, 


Berdichevskyvy advocated “‘transvaluation 


of all values”, challenging the spiritual 
continuum in Jewish history. He called 

r secularization of Jewish life in the 
name of natural passions and aesthetic- 
ism, which have been suppressed tor 


centuries by a rigid code of religious 


Hillelian 


school of ethics, based on meekness and 


laws. He denounced the 


moderation, while exalting strong and 
rebellious individuals in Jewish history, 
who refused to follow the orthodox 
path. 

Denying that there has been a “com- 
mon Judaism for all generations’, Ber- 
dichevsky championed “Judaism of life”, 
calling upon his generation to live its 
own pulsating life within the context 
of the present and with little regard to 
the abstract past. Against the followers 
of a continuous and correlative Juda- 
ism, he argued that each age or epoch 
in Jewish history was a self-contained 
unity, not necessarity catenated with any 
other. “Our world,” said he, “is nothing 
but books, our questions are written 
questions, our problems written prob- 
lems, our soul is but a scroll written 
Attacking 
the superspirituality of “historic Juda- 


ism” he remarked: “A people cannot 


within and without 


live by abstract sacrifices, nor can it be 
restored by. them. A people is the sum 
of individuals working for themselves 
in their own places, each in his own 


house and homestead”. 





More emphatically, perhaps, and cei 
tainly more poetically did Tchernichoy 
sky express the spirit of this new “Juda 
ism ol life’: 


I kneel to life, to beauty and to 
strength, | 

I kneel to all the passionate desires 

Which they, the dead in life, the 
bloodless OCS, 


The sick, have stifled in the living 
God 


The God of wonders of the wilder- 
ness, 


The God ol gods, who took Canaan 
with storm, 


Betore they bound him in phylac- 
teries.” 


Along the division of these two cur- 
rents, we can, more or less, trace the de 
velopment of modern Hebrew literature 
in its poetry, prose, and dramatic works. 
However, looking backward, they seem 
to supplement rather than to conflict 
with each other, their common denomin- 
ator being the drive tor redemption, for 
return and restoration, their aim—nor 
malization of Jewish life in its historical 
homeland. 

Both schools accomplished their socio 
cultural task in that they had laid th 


Spit itual foundation of 


reborn Israel. 


Out of the “pales of settlement” arose 
a free generation with a cultural elite, 
the vanguard of Israel in the making 
The vast majority of the Hebrew writ 
ers in the European centers, perhaps 
80°,, migrated to the land of thei 
dreams, thus creating de facto the 
“spiritual center’, envisioned by Ahad 
Ha’'am. A great many of these cultural 
pioneers are still alive, having contrib 
uted works which thus far have not been 


surpassed by anv sabra-writer. 


5 Before the Statue of Apollo, transl. Maurice 
Samuel. 
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In the realm of narrative poetry, 
David Shim’'oni (b. 18606 in Russia) still 
rules supreme. LThere is not anyone 
among contemporary Hebrew poets who 
has expressed more originally and more 
prophetically Hebrew messianism in the 
twentieth century than has Uri Zvi 
Greenberg (b. [8960 in Poland). In 
euphony, sound-patterns and variety olf 
poetic torms, A. Shlonsky (b. 1900 in 
Russia) is still master. There is no one 
among the younger poets who blended 
national and human motils in a way 
S. Shalom (b. 1905 in Poland) did. 
And speaking of prose, both in style, 
originality and ideas, Agnon (b. 1888 
in Poland), Berkovitz (b. 1885 in White 
Russia), Shofman (b. 1886 in Poland), 
and Hazaz (b. 1896 in Ukraine) still 
remain the masters of the Hebrew novel 
and short story. It is also from this gal 
axy that the greatest catastrophe ol 
European Jewry in the Hitler-era found 
its most powertul expression, of which 
the latest work ot Uni /vi Ccreenberg 
(Rehobot Ha-Nahar) is the most im 
pressive monument. 

\ll those mentioned, and many more, 
came to the ancient homeland on the 
wines of a dream, of a myth, of an ideal, 
and in the name of Jewish continuity 
None 


which thev vearned to perpetuate 


were born in the Promised Land 
lV 
The vear 1948 will also undoubtedly 


be marked 


era in modern Hebrew literature. How- 


as the beginning of a new 


ever, the impact of Israeli statehood 
thus far has not left a sufhcient imprint 
so as to gauge adequately the newness 
and distinctiveness of this era from the 
literary point of view. And yet, a few 
observations can already be made, ob- 


servations on some 


trends and ideas 
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which are indicative of the intellectual 
struggle on the threshold of this new 
era, 

First, it must be pointed out that the 
literary output of Israel since its emer- 
gence as a state, quantitatively at least, 
has dwarfed the past. The last years of 
the Mandate and the War ol Liberation 
have certainly provided a variety of mo- 
tifs, subjects and themes in all branches 
of Hebrew letters. This, in itself, has 
created new material for the poet, novel- 
ist and dramatist. And it is this actual 
reality of events which brought to the 
fore a host of young native writers who 
are distinctly different from their prede- 
cessors. But before we shall analyze 
some aspects of their creativity, it is of 
paramount importance, at this junc- 
ture, to dwell upon the general trends 
which stir the literary world in Israel. 

Just as the exponents of the national 
trend in modern Hebrew literature and 
the Haskalah-bearers before them, so 
the harbingers of a new era in Israel 
The Western 


“chasing the rainbow” 


are searching for a myth. 
maskiltm were 
of emancipation and universalism, the 
writers of the national period thrived 
on the myth of messianism in the form 
Whether we 


agree with the modern definition of 


of national liberation. 


myth as simply an “area of meaning”, 
or with Sorel’s concept as an ideal o1 
“future historical event’, myth is essen- 
tially a belief, mostly irrational and in- 
tuitive, a creed which motivates and 
dynamizes its followers. 

Now, the bulk of Hebrew writers in 
Israel, those who have lived to see the 
concrete symbol of their mythic think- 
ing and mythic vision, are unquestion- 
ably impressed by the truth of their 
belief. But 


which, in the final analysis, is the result 


living in a new reality 


of the Zionist myth, they are somehow 


unable to tree themselves from its ro- 
mantic impact. They maintain that the 
establishment of the Jewish State is just 
one aspect of the national awakening 
whose historic process has not come to 
an end as yet. These writers, who con- 
stitute the central cadre of conservatism 
in Hebrew literature, its very backbone, 
are tollowing in principle the Ahad- 
Ha’am-Bialik school of thought. They 
are, so to speak, the guardians of the 
imponderable values of Judaism. But 
they cannot fail to notice that, in this 
era ot tulfillment, there has arisen a 
crisis, and that there exists a problem 
particularly with regard to the new 
generation, which is most practicable 
and often scorns the “Zionist dream’. 
Chis group offers no sensational solu- 
tion or revolutionary turn in this time 
of crisis, other than indicating the path 
of the future, which is that of incessant 
progress and self-improvement. It still 
believes in evolution and continuous 
development based on the past. And 
although the adherence to tradition in 
spirit is still there, yet the problem re- 
mains how to perpetuate old patterns 
in a new era and hold on to the intel- 
lectual supremacy, which is Western- 
Ashkenazic, in a growing and changing 
whose 


society, Levatine-Sephardi ele- 


ment is increasing in numbers quite 
rapidly. 

he citadel of literary conservatism 
is being assailed by two extreme groups 
who are anxious to seize the literary and 
One, 


under the leadership of the poet, Abra- 


intellectual hegemony in Israel. 


ham Shlonsky, distinctly Marxist, pub- 
lishes a literary magazine Orlogin.® The 
Marxist 


“mvth” is evident in every 


contribution, be it a poem or a literary 
6 Orlogin from the Greek word “orologion”, is 


a Talmudic word which means “clock”, (Yeru- 
shalmi, Rosh Hashanah 1, 57). 
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evaluation, Almost every page of criti- 
cal discourse seems to contorm with the 


lormuia: 


‘There is no god but Marx 


and Stalin is his messenge Stalin as 
the interpreter of Marx is infallible in 
all matters, including literary. In issues 
8 and 9 of Orlogin, 1953, there appeared 
a 32-page chapter ol a lengthy essay, en- 
titled “Stalin the Teacher” 


to the author, Stalin is not only the 


According 


purifier of historical materialism but 
the supreme embodiment of exact sci- 
ence. Never has there been such subju- 
gation of Hebrew letters to the material- 
istic viewpoint as found in Orlogin. He- 
brew literature through the ages, Jew- 
ish history, music and even archaeology 
get here a “going-over” in search for 
symptoms and traces of historic mate- 
rialism and class strugg! In the light 
of this search it is stated in the Novem- 
ber issue of 1953: “Marxism is objective 
optimism. It sees and recognizes that 
humanity is bound to join in the fight 
for changes of progress—and be victori- 
ous. Marxism sees and recognizes that 
humanity is bound to approach more 
and more the objective and absolute 
truth” (p. 294). 

In the name of this myth of “abso- 
lute truth”, the function of Hebrew 
literature in reborn Israel] is to be pure- 
ly social and has to express the struggle 


“for changes of 


progress” which, of 


course, 1S Marxism. 


Though the contributors to the Or- 


intransigent 


login are not members of the Commu- 
nist Party (most of them belong to the 
well-nigh 


communist others 


Mapam, 
are left-wing intellectuals), they never- 
Moscow 


theless follow the 


party-line 
with regard to literature and literary 
criticism. It is dificult to ascertain how 
strong the influence of this vociferous 
group is, but its danger to the democra- 


tic society in Israel lies—as it does in 


other tree democracies—in its totalitar- 
lan approach and in its “neat” solution 
of all the problems in this “contused”’ 
world. As Marxism in general and So- 


viet-Marxism, in aims at 


partucular, 
stifling the development of a free and 
fluid society, so in the realm of intellect 
and art, it shackles free thinking in the 
name of absolute and resolute dialec- 
ticts, which claims superiority over the 
relativity and “oscillation” of Western 
thinking. It is highly improbable that 
the Marxist ideal—myth of the Orlogin 
brand—will make much headway in Is- 
rael which, despite its secular character, 
is still a free, and basically a God-cen- 
tered society. And even though religion 
is Opiate, according to Marxism, Shlon- 
sky himself is still haunted by religious 
symbols with which his poetry is quite 
heavily studded. 

The other group, equally small and 


equally 


vociferous, is the intellectual 


faction known as “Canaanites”’. The 
title of their literary-political magazine 
begins with an Aleph and is named so 
with the apparent indication of augur- 
ing the beginning of a new era. They, 
too, offer a myth, the ancient pagan 
myth of Baal and Ashtoreth, in an effort 
to reach for a “Hebraism of life”. It is 
they who assail most tenaciously the 
principle of Jewish continuity by stat- 
ing that Jewish history actually ended 
in the year 155 C.E. with the defeat of 
Bar-Kochba, and began anew in the 
year 1878 with the founding of Petah 
Tikvah by pre-Bilu-settlers. This 1740- 
year vacuum, as they call it, is but 
foreign, existence 
which being “unhistoric’. does not de- 
serve a place in the annals of a free 
and dignified people. 


exilic and _= slavish 


This rupture with the exilic past 1S 
by no means a “Canaanite” invention. 


Its roots may be traced to Berdichev- 
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sky's thesis that “there is no common 
Philo- 
sophically, it is closely related to the 


Judaism tor all generations . 


doctrine of “negation of the Galuth” 
expounded persuasively by Jacob Klatz- 
kin (1882-1948), and expressed most 
eloquently in a remarkable short story 
by H. Hazaz (The Lecture). Gener- 
ally speaking, it undoubtedly stems trom 
the drive to normalize Jewish lite with- 
in its 


national-geographic confines. 


However, the “Canaanites” stretched 
this doctrine ad absurdum. In their 
irrational quest to recapture the lore 
of a full-blooded Hebraism, they dis- 
parage the descendants of the ghetto-so- 
ciety and feel greater affinity toward the 
peoples of the Middle East than to their 
brethren from Europe. It is within the 
Middle-East region, they declare, that 
contemporary Hebrew culture must seek 
patterns and find adequate expression. 
And yet, oblivious of the religious char- 
acter of this region, they advocate a 
strictly secular nationalism and rejoice 
seeing some “atheistic Hebrews who 
have already freed themselves of Zionist 
complexes and every bond of Judaism”. 
They visualize a time in the State of 
Israel, when “the Hebrew nation may 
comprise, theoretically, some ‘Protestant’ 
Judaism which will give up its absolute 
dominance and will tolerate the belief 
or non-belief of other Hebrews” (Aleph, 
Jan. 1951). 

Not the perennial values of Judaism, 
but the soil of Israel and the Hebrew 
language seem to them the most impor- 
tant factors in shaping the new reality. 
Consequently, it is the endemic youth 
which will decide the composition and 
In the 
generation of Hebrew natives (Sabras) 


character of the Israeli nation. 


they see a “non-Jewish” type, both physi- 
cally and mentally. “The new generation 
begins to free itself of traditional Juda- 


mf 


ism, and sooner or later, it will shape a 
new and modern torm of national exist- 
ence which will have the strength to 
expand and grow. The conditions for 
this Hebrew renascence entail the mani- 
festation of the Levant as one land— 
the definition of the national Hebrew 
existence as a territorial-cultural society, 
open to everyone regardless of race or 
creed” (Aleph, June 1951). 

The spirit of the “Canaanite” myth 
has been conveyed quite ably by one 
of their theorists, Yonathan Ratosh, 
who is also a poet of note. In a volume 
of quaint poems (Yohemed), pub- 
lished two years ago, he revived with 
artistic skill the pagan world of ancient 
Canaan, presenting a most remarkable 
document of Hebrew primitivism. It 
is this primitivism that draws a line of 
demarcation between Yonathan Ratosh 
and Tchernichovsky and Shneour, who 
actually introduced “pagan” motifs in- 
poetry. While 
Tchernichovsky and Shneour, both in 
form and content actually do not chal- 


to modern Hebrew 


lenge the idea of monotheistic Israel, 
the same cannot be said about Ratosh. 
Both Tchernichovsky and Shneour 
aimed at presenting ancient “Hebraism 
of life’ within the Biblical orbit, and 
Shneour went so far as to revive the 
Biblical meter (parallelismus membro- 
rum), but Ratosh leaped back into the 
Ugaritic world of pre-Biblical heathen- 
dom. 

The one-word titles of most of his 
poems, their concise, epitomic and some- 
times unintelligible character and the 
omission of punctuation, tend to create 
the impression that these poems had 
been chisled in stone by an ancient 
Canaanite rather than written by a 
twentieth-century intellectual. The 
whole atmosphere of Semitic paganism 


in the Fertile Crescent is charged here 
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with a bacchanalian spirit, revolving 
about two primeval motils, libido and 
vengeance. 

Of course, one may see in this poetry 
an echo of twentieth-century primitiv- 
ism, manifested in literature, art and 
music by such exponents as D. H. Law- 
rence, Pablo Picasso, Henri Rousseau, 
Igor Stravinsky and others. But with 
Ratosh it is not just a literary idea. His 
aim was not merely to reach artistic 
heights, which he did, but to integrate 
this idea in the socio-cultural pattern 
which then ideology seeks to create. In 
this endeavor he tails to realize as all 
Canaanites do, the cardinal tallacy ol 
their assumption, which stems trom 
turning back the clock 4,000 years. In- 
deed, it is true that ancient Israel was 
a part of the Levant, as it is today, but 
only geographically so. Spiritually, 
however, the ancient iconoclastic He- 
brews had rebelled against the heathen 
East of Baal, Ashtoreth, Molech, and 
This 


betwen two 


the Nimrod-totalitarianism. 


gi- 
gantic spiritual struggle 
opposite ideas, which found monumen- 
tal expression in the dramatic works of 
M. Shoham (1898-1938), is certainly 
wanting in the nebulous philosophy of 
the modern Canaanites. For the quasi- 
rational concept of a strictly secular 
Israel in modern times made them turn 
back to an anachronistic and irrational 
concept of Canaanism and destroy the 
bridge of values which Judaism has 
created throughout the ages. [t is also 
this irrationalism and perhaps the quest 
for primitivism as against the “‘super- 
intellectualism” of the Zionist era that 
made them glorify the background of 
the ancient East of paganism, cruelty 
and dictatorship, against which mono- 
theistic and prophetic Israel came into 
being, carrying ideals of humaneness 


and progress even in the long exilic era. 


Ihe two radical trends in the literary- 
intellectual] sphere of modern Israel, the 
Marxist, on one hand and the “Canaan- 
ite” on the other, may be considered as 
growing pains of a new society which 1s 
endeavoring to establish itself in an 
old-new region and find its place in this 
perplexed world of the Atomic Age. 
Both have a certain appeal to the grow 
ing youth of the new and dynamic state 


I oO clis- 


miss them lightly would be folly. Con- 


of Israel, tor both ofter a myth 


sequently, it is the task of Hebrew lite: 
ature in Israel to create proper appeals 
and find new values based on its rich 
legacy in the past with a view to the 
future. This, of course, cannot be ac- 
complished overnight in a free society, 
because it is an organic process rathe1 


than a matter of literary planning. 


As was mentioned before, the struggle 
for the survival of the “Jewish National 
Home” and the subsequent War of Lib- 
eration provided a wealth of thematical 
material for the young writer. It was 
within this recent period that a group 
of natives (Sabras) amidst febrile en- 
thusiasm began claiming a place in the 
literary sun of Israel. They possessed 
youth, vigor, and talent. Over their pre- 
decessors who had come from across the 
sea, they enjoyed the advantage of hav- 
ing been born free in their own home- 
land. Neither the legacy of psychologi- 
cal Galuth-complexes, nor the burden 
of polyglotism, could mar their straight- 
forwardness. They acquired their He- 
brew trom their mother’s tongue, in 
school, on the street, in the stores, in 
the theatre, and from the daily news- 
papers. They read world literature in 
Hebrew translations. They saw their 


country's 


landscape without 


directly, 
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images of the Carpathian mountains, 
the Bug, the Niemen, or the Volga. 
They speak their own language, natur- 
ally, and without reterring to a phrase 
from the Bible or the Talmud. And so 
was born in Israel an indigenous litera- 


ture, which is the 


most interesting 
phenomenon ol this “new era’. 
Within this period there appeared 
scores of new titles by new, young writ- 
ers. It is true that most otf this litera- 
ture has only historic-documentary 
value, being diaries of the war or repor- 
torial accounts thereot. Of course, there 
has accumulated, a rich harvest of He- 
brew verse which on the whole is neither 
revolutionary nor trail-blazing. But in 
this period of “‘factuality” it 1s rathe1 


the Israeli prose (novels and short 


stories) which offers us some interest- 
ing clues of future trends. 

One group, by no means monolithic, 
stands out as the avant-guard olf the most 
All students ol 


letters already 


modern Hebrew prose. 


modern Hebrew 


must 
have taken notice of such names as Bat 
Yoseph, Moshe Shamir, S Yizhar, Yig’al 
\Mossinson, Nathan Shaham and others. 
Most critics, especially those who are 
apt to evaluate literature by formalist 
criteria or who boast of “pure art’, cri- 
ticized them most severely. But those 
“Parnassians’ failed to see the new kind 


of realism which the 


young authors 
have produced. Philosophically, this 
trend may be defined as positivism, but 
from the literary point of view, it is 
realism both in linguistic expression and 
character portraying, a feat which the 
old masters were unable to attain. 
First of all, they eliminated the dual- 
ism between their literary work and the 
world of reality. As far as language is 
concerned, be it Mapu, Smolenskin o1 
Agnon, they all were, more or less, slaves 


of the mighty “Pasuk”, in that they had 


| 


to follow the Biblical, Mishnaic or Mid- 
rashic pattern. True, each one struggled 
individually to create his own style, but 
the established pattern was always hov- 
ering like the sword of Damocles. They 
all created in a linguistically artificial 
milieu and, therefore, reproduced, more 
How- 
ever, the Israeli modernists escaped this 
problem of artificiality. 


or less, a highfalutin language. 


They flooded 
their prose with spoken Hebrew with 
utter disregard for the old pattern and 
even studded it quite lavishly with 
hitherto non-existent Hebrew slang. 

[his in itself is a most welcome de- 
velopment since it bears testimony to 
the vitality, and liveliness of Hebrew. 
Despite the danger, which Hebrew slang 
carries in relation to the new immigrants 
who have no knowledge of Hebrew, it 
can not be denied that the flow of 
slang into literature in general is a 
Stimulating and fertilizing factor, for 
according to G. K. Chesterton, “all 
slang is metaphor and all metaphor is 
poetry’. Moreover, Hebrew slang draw- 
ing upon a number of languages such 
as Arabic, Yiddish, German, English, 
Polish and Russian, may still prove a 
beneficial factor in increasing the flexi- 
bility and imagery of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The style of this “new guard” 
is quite robust and it is full of the vital- 
ity and sap of a live language. One must, 
therefore, view it as a reaction against 
the cliche-styles of the past. And even 
though Yizhar has produced the most 
cumbersome style in modern Hebrew 
prose, it is not he but rather his col- 
leagues who point the way toward ver- 
nacularism in Hebrew writing. 

There are a few more features of this 
literature which ought to be mentioned, 
though very briefly. Most characters of 
the new Israeli prose are not types or 


ideals, but individuals taken from life, 
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from the present history in the making. 
They speak their own language, seem- 
ingly without the author's stylish inter- 
ference. This, too, adds a great deal 
of realism and substance. But the real- 
ism and naturalism are sometimes Car- 
ried too far, and so there is noticeable 
some kind of deed worship, rather than 
deep motivation that makes the charac- 
ters tick. Elik, one of Shamur’s charac- 
ters expressed this aspiration as “doing 
things always with his own hands”, o1 
one of Shaham’s heroes says: “Now we 
need neither talented 
people but those who can do the work”. 


[his yearning for doimg rather than 


righteous not 


dreaming or meditating must also be 
viewed as a rebellion against the dunce 
and idler types of the Diapora-existence, 
against so-called Menahem-Mendelism. 
The pre-eminence of deed-worship is 
perhaps responsible for the lack of glori- 
fication of the fighting heroes in the 
war of liberation. 

There is also a new approach of these 
writers to their native landscape. First, 
they excel in minuteness and exactness 
of portraying scenes and panoramas of 
a sub-tropical country such as Israel. 
This could not be attained by the Euro- 
pean writers who saw the Palestinian 
scene through the prism of their native 
countryside. The sabra-portrayer not 
only knows the exact names of every 


plant, flower, fruit, herb and pebble, 
but also discerns an abundance ot colors, 
hues, semi-colors and nuances drenched 
in sub-tropical sun, colors which the 
Luropean eye may have tailed to notice. 

Despite the numerous signs of adoles- 
cence, lack of artistic coherence, pro- 
vincialism and too much stress on local 
patriotism, one is impressed by the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and self-fulfillment, 
which permeates the novels, short stories, 
essays and dramatic works of this new 
generation of sabra-writers. But just as 
their predecessors of the Haskalah and 
national periods, they too are grappling 
with problems trying to find themselves 
in the changing world. Behind that 
veil of realism, there is definitely some 
kind of search, of yearning for an ideal. 
And this search is not something that 
can be determined by extrinsic factors. 
It is rather a process of inner growth, 
“Each 


culture has its own character gradually 


as Oswald Spengler remarked: 


assumed from within, not impressed on 
it from without”. 

What will that future ideal be in 
this period of regaining statehood and 
realization of an age-old dream? What- 
ever it is, let us hope that Israeli litera- 
ture will not confine itself within the 
limits of a tribal culture but will, as 
in the past, create universal values with 
a view to world-Jewry and mankind. 





REVIEWS 


Conservative Judaism, An American 
Movement, by Marshall 
Sklare, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illi- 


nois, 1955, 298 pp. 


Religious 


This volume is a knowledgeful, copi- 
ously documented interpretation of Con- 
servative Judaism in all its aspects, from 
a sociological viewpoint, with an occa- 
sional assist from psychoanalysis. The 


author’s facts and observations, with 
some few exceptions to be noted pres- 
ently, are authentic. The sources have 


been painstakingly sifted and collated. 
The records have been conned with a 
discerning eye. What emerges is a por- 
trait of a movement--institutions, prac- 
tices and functionaries—operating with 
what amounts to a “pseudo-ideology” 
To anyone inside the movement, pos- 
sessed of a modicum of objectivity, many 
features of the portrait must immediate- 
ly appear identifiable. And yet, even 
allowing for an occasional exaggeration 
of one or more features in the portrait, 
the tout ensemble is askew. The distor- 
tion derives not trom any lack of fac- 
tual representation, but from the pre- 
suppositions of the author’s approach. 

But before these are considered, re- 
grettable note ought be taken that so 
fulsome a factual presentation occasion- 
ally falters on the side of both commis- 
sion and omission. Dr. Sklare’s descrip- 
tion of adult education activities in the 
Conservative synagogue is nothing short 
of caricature. “Most Conservative con- 
gregations offer little formal instruction 
for adults. In a relatively few places, 
where the traditional study circles still 
exist, they are attended by small num- 
bers of elderly men, who also form the 
nucleus for the Daily Service. The type 
of Sunday morning Adult Bible Class, 
common in Protestantism, is lacking 
and the traditional type of Jewish 
learning has not been adapted to present- 


day needs,” (p. 158). Why the author 
did not consult the readily available re- 
ports and figures of the National Aca- 
demy of Adult Jewish Studies that in- 
dicate a growing widespread education- 
al movement in the Conservative syna- 
gogue, remains a mystery. 

In his analysis of the shift in the rab- 
binic role, the author pints to the 
Conservative rabbis’ dwindling activity 
in the realm of Jewish learning. He re- 
ports a short-lived effort by the Rab- 
binical Assembly to have its members 
undertake a systematic year-round study 
of Talmud. A fuller and hence more 
accurate picture should include, at the 
very least, some reference to the not in- 
substantial body of Jewish scholarship 
produced by members of the Conserva- 
tive Rabbinate. The author’s observa- 
tions on the actual role of the Conserva- 
tive rabbi, as contrasted with the his- 
torical rabbinic role of authoritative 
decisor in questions of religious law, 
are particularly trenchant. And yet, it 
is an overstatement of the situation to 
assert, as does the author, that the au- 
thority previously possessed by the reli- 
gious specialist has been, for all practi- 
cal purposes, transferred to the laity 
(page 178). In the domain of the syna- 
gogue, for example, the rabbi still 
wields a decisive role as to the form 
and content of the service and the ri- 
tuals observed. Moreover, few laymen 
would claim authoritativeness for their 
attitudes on the practice of religious 
law. 

Factual inaccuracies or Omissions in 
this volume are much too rare, however, 
to account for what, in this reviewer's 
opinion, can only be described as a sur- 
realist portrait of Conservatism. The 
pseudo-reality of the likeness is to be 
traced to the author’s implicit and ex- 
plicit methodological assumptions. 
Prime among these is the hypothesis 
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that religion and its forms are socio- 
logically derived and determined. Thus, 
the rapid growth of the Conservative 
synagogue from hiteen to upwards ol 
five hundred i in forty years, and its con- 
tent and form are explained in terms 
of Jewish acculturalization and _ the 
quest for status. Dr. Sklare notes that 
the typical Conservative synagogue is 
to be found in areas of “third settle- 
ment’ (two removes from the ghetto). 
The establishment of Conservative syna- 
gogues in such areas 1s motivated, ac- 
cording to the author, by the desire on 
the part of the “traditionally-minded 
Fast European few’ tor a “‘prestigeful 
institution which would compete status- 
wise with Reform” (p. 68). “... The 
Jews of the third settlement pride 
themselves on being English-speaking. 
Given the thorough knowledge of Yid- 
dish possessed by most of the popula- 
tion, it can be assumed that this avoid- 
ance has functional significance. The 
evasion may be viewed, in part, as an 
attempt to emphasize the separation 
from the cultural pattern of the former 
area, and to re-enforce the claim to 
higher status, both to themselves, to 
other Jews, as well as to Gentiles.” 
(ibid.) (my italics). Describing the 
efforts of Conservatism to recruit poten- 
tial rabbis from its own congregations, 
Dr. Sklare writes: “The utilization of 
Conservative Jewry as a _ recruitment 
source points to efforts on the part of 
the present functionaries to raise their 
professional status and to strengthen 
their institutions by providing special- 
ists, whose class background will paral- 
lel that of their congregants. Luimita- 
tions on the recruitment of candidates 
who possess lower class background 

serves professional purposes...” (p. 
196). The principles enunciated by the 
editors, in the foreword to the Conserva- 
tive Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book, 
are termed “cross pressures” (page 126). 
(In the sociological school, ideas or 
principles are merely the reflection of 
social interests and pressures and pos- 
sess no independent validity.) The 
essence of the author’s methodological 
approach and evaluation is summed up 
in the following generalization: “ ; 
Conservatism is the response to the pro- 
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cess of embourgeoisement ...” (p. 
118). 

One foregoes the theoretical question 
whether sociological determinism is an 
instrument subtle enough to catch the 
inner spirit and motivation of a _ phe- 
nomenon like religion and raises, in- 
stead, several specifi queries: Does this 
interpretation with its repeated empha- 
sis on class, status and prestige really 
illume the realities of Conservatism? 
How, for example, does it account for 
the central fact that the active lay lead- 


ership many, perhaps most, Conser- 
vative congregations held by peop le, 
whose former identification with the 


Orthodox synagogue was either minimal 
or non-existent? If the ultimate deter- 
mining factor in the establishment of 
the Conservative synagogue was the de- 
sire for an emblem of social status, why 
did not the great majority of the second 
generation of East European Jews find 
their way into the Reform temple, an 
institution whose social status was al- 
ready well established by reason of its 
with the “old families’’? 
How does it account for the recent phe- 
nomenon of the intensification of Jew- 
ish education in the Conservative syna- 
gogue, the establishment of Hebrew 
speaking summer camps for children 
and young people under Conservative 
auspices? How does it account for the 
establishment of numerous new Con- 
servative congregations in middle and 
low income areas in Long Island includ- 
ing areas of moderate cost housing de- 
velopments? The consistent sociological 
approach here, at least, raises more ques- 
tions than it presumes to answer. 

One further broad question is raised 
by the author's hypothesis “that the 
Conservative synagogue is, in part, a 
result of the desire of the American Jews 
to continue with their ethnic group 
existence, but to do so under the legiti- 
mation of religion” (p. 106). The 
problem here involves the peculiar re- 
lationship between the Jewish people 
and the Jewish religion, a problem ac- 
tually ignored by the author. The 
author's position is expressed in the 
proposition that Judaism constitutes an 
ethnic church (p. 35) and 
recommends itself “as an 


association 


religion 
important 
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mechanism for the preservation of eth- 
nicity p. 36). Stripped of its socio- 
logical jargon this is, ot course, an adap- 
tion of the Achad Ha-amist notion that 
the Jewish religion was, and is, a means 
developed by the 
sure its survival 


Jewish people to en- 
Chis concept presup 
poses a blind, biological group will to 
survive— a purely imaginary construct. 
Lhe tact that the practice ot the lé wish 
religion makes for Jewish survival no 
more means that such is its motivation 
than the tact of eating argues tor the 
immediate conscious presence of the in- 
dividual will to survive. A Jew might 
contribute to the UJA in order to help 
the Jewish people survive. But he 
does not go to the synagogue or tast on 
Yom Kippur tor that 


purpose. lo 
blandly 


Judaism under the 
rubric of an ethnic church ts to com- 
pletely overlook the vast difference that 
marks off Judaism 
churches aS, Say, 


subsume 


from such ethnk 
German American 
Lutheran or Polish American Catholic. 
A few generations on the American 
scene and the cultural, national afhn- 
ities for the homeland and its people 
evaporate in these churches. Obviously, 
the relationship of Jews who remain 
within the told with  fellow-Jews 
throughout the world, and particularly 
with those of Israel, is not in the same 
category. Ultimately, the difference de- 
rives from the inseverable historical 
nexus between the Jewish people and 
its religion. As has been pointed out 
so often, the latter is a historical mono- 
theism, rooted in the experience of the 
Jewish people. The very desire to en- 
sure Jewish survival is an outgrowth o1 
reflex of the traditional religious con- 
cept ol Israel as a divinely chosen 
people. Compare, for example, the daily 
prayer: “O Guardian of Israel, preserve 
the remnant of Israel, and let not Israel, 
who proclaims [hy divine’ unity 
(Shma)_ perish”. This, the reviewel! 
submits, is a far cry from “ethnic group 
existence under the legitimation of rel- 
gion”. It is the difference between a 
living reality and a dehydrated abstrac- 
tion, 

In his penultimate chapter, Dr. 
Sklare turns to “The Question of Ideol- 
ogy”. Its first section is devoted to an 


mid 


analysis of the laity’s understanding of 
the term “Conservatism” as revealed by 
the replies received by the author in a 
series of interviews: “The master key to 
the feelings of the laity is (the belief 
that Conservatism) is a type ol Judaism 
which, while not orthodox, derives trom 
traditional sources; while not complete- 
ly reformed, it is sufficiently advanced 
so as to be “modern” (p. 207). Obvious- 
ly, the conclusion can hardly be re- 
garded as the expression of a clearly 
conceived ideology. How does one de- 
fine “modern’’? For that matter, even 
the term “reformed” evades precise de- 
finition. But if it is no ideology, it 
certainly an orientation. 


1S 

The tact that 

(,onservatism ' possesses no ideological 

system in the usual sense of the term” 
oor 

(p ZZY) 18 


a clue whose implications 
the author 


ignores. In an ideological 
system, there can be no deviation in 
either theory or practice. The line is 
always clear and unambiguous and an- 
nounced from on high by some supreme 
authoritative body. In that sense, it is 
seriously to be doubted whether Juda- 
ism, im its most creative periods, ever 
did possess “‘an ideological system in the 
usual sense of the term’. Precisely when 
did Judaism ever manifest an absolute 
uniformity of theory and practice? It 
did, however, what we have 
called an orientation towards its three 
central foci, God, Israel and Torah. For 
all the palpable differences in approach 
and practice, this reviewer submits that 
a study of the publications of the idea 
men in Conservatism would reveal an 
identity of orientation. The Talmud 
records three hundred and sixteen con- 
troversies between the school of Hillel 
and Shammai. Both, however, to bor- 
row Mordecai Kaplan’s phrase, operated 
in the same universe of discourse. 

For all the exceptions that have been 
taken, any 


possess 


reader seriously concerned 
for Conservative Judaism will want to 
ponder this book. We may question the 
authenticity of the likeness and wonder 
whether the method is entirely appro- 
priate to its subject. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that many of the de- 
tails stand out bold, prominent and 


challenging. To Conservative rabbis, we 
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would recommend a serious pondering 
of the chapter devoted to an analysis 
of their training, role and status. To 
laymen, and particularly Board mem- 
bers of Conservative congregations, we 
would recommend the chapter on “So- 
cial Activities and Jewish Education” as 
a kind of self-study. As its severest and 
best informed critic to date, Dr. Sklare 
will have performed a genuine service 
for Conservatism if his book becomes 
the occasion for self-searching within 
the movement. There is more than 
enough perceptive diagnosis. As for the 
rest, we may honestly demur. 

THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
South Orange, New Jersey 


Adventure in Freedom. Three Hundred 
Years of Jewish Life in America, by Os- 
car Handlin. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1954, xiv, 283 


pages. 


The Jews in Americas a History, by 
Rufus Learsi, The World Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, 1954, xiv, 382 


pages. 


Before reviewing these two books it 1s 
necessary to state certain preliminaries. 
Neither was written by a specialist de- 
voted to the field of American Jewish 
historv: both were written to order, and 
in a relatively short time. It should also 
be borne in mind that, with almost no 
exceptions, there are no definitive mono- 
graphs in any area of American Jewish 
history and, obviously, there was no 
basic history of American Jewry avail- 
able to Handlin and Learsi. While there 
is abundant source material and some 
random specialized studies to which a 
historian might turn, yet it would have 
taken years, many years of intensive 
study before a student—or a group of 
students—would have been able to pro- 
duce a comprehensive s ientific work. 
Professor Handlin states quite clearly in 
his Preface that he is not attempting “a 
complete history of the Jews in the 
United States.” 

Accordingly, the value and worth of 
these two studies must be judged with- 
in these frames of reference. Had it 
been decided that the Tercentennial of 


American Jewry must produce a defini- 
tive work or none at all, there would 
have been none. Learsi and Handlin 
have each attempted an almost im pos- 
sible task. We should be grateful to 
them for what they have accomplished. 

All this by way of introduction to 
the statement that I have just finished 
reading some reviews of the Handlin 
and Learsi books. Learsi comes off well 
at the hands of his critics; Handlin has 
taken a severe beating. It is a cruel 
thing to evaluate any book with the 
yardstick of prejudice I have noted in 
the attitude toward Handlin. It would 
be lamentable if such a gifted author 
were to retire from the field in disgust 
at the hostility and even malice which 
have attended him. I am not conversant 
with the undercurrents of ill will against 
Handlin, but it is clear in my mind that 
the attacks on his book have reflected 
ad hominem hostility rather than sober 
scholarship. While it is true that there 
are inaccuracies in Handlin’s book, and 
while I do not agree with every assess- 
ment he makes, the stature of his book 
is such that the reviewers should have 
tried to reach a level commensurate 
with the intent of the work. It is sad 
and even shocking that this has not been 
done 

Handlin is a general American his- 
torian of the highest competence. He 
has done excellent work on immigra- 
tion, and Adventure in Freedom reflects 
his understanding of the immigrant 
Jew. Possibly this interest in the immi- 
grational phase of American Jewish his- 
tory is somewhat overemphasized. It 
would have been well if the develop- 
ment of American Jewry and its insti- 
tutions up to 1870 had not been skim- 
med over so lightly. Because of the 
need for brevity—this entire book is but 
an essay—the author frequently has re- 
course to broad generalizations. There 
is no distinguishing characteristic pic- 
ture of the Jew, no sharp focus; there 
is a certain amount of haziness. What 
is said of the Jew might equally well be 
said of other immigrants. To be sure 


what is said is true, but that does not 
satisfy the Jewish reader, who wants de- 
tail about Jews. 
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Anti-Semitism is the 
largest chapter in the book, and the 
treatment is excellent. Professor Hand- 
lin might well have made it more ap- 
parent to the reader that evidences olf 
anti-Jewish feeling have not been ab- 
sent in any period of our country’s his- 
torv. Already in the days when New 
York was New Amsterdam, the people, 
including no less a figure than Governor 
Stuyvesant, expressed their 


subject of the 


prejudice 
openly. 
[he story of 


American Jewry is por- 
trayed by 


Handlin within the frame- 
work of the general history of America. 
No one can question this ap proach, but 
it is equally true that American Jewry 
up to 1914 at least, was oriented cultur- 
ally and spiritually toward Europe. It 
would have been desirable to describe 
this relationship in greater detail. 

It is my feeling (and this is largely 
a matter of opinion) that Dr. Handlin 
takes too roseate a view of the status 
of the Jew in the present-day United 
States, and that he dismisses too lightly 
the long and hard struggle of American 
Jewry to hold on to the rights and privi- 
leges which they have wrested from re- 
luctant coastal states and from indifter- 
ent and unresponsive Congresses. 

Handlin’s competence is particularly 
reflected in his periodization of the ma- 
terial, and in his description of the two 
disparate Jewish communities of old 
residents and newcomers, Communities 
which began to fuse in the years after 
the First World War. It is a dignified 
and ably written book, conceived in a 
sense of responsibility, distinguished by 
critical methodology, and characterized 
by a patent striving for objectivity. It 
was not prepared exclusively for Jewish 
consumption, but is the work of a his- 
torian who is conscious of the demands 
of his craft. 

Learsi’s Jews in America is conceived 
differently. It deals in more detail with 
men and events and institutions. It 1s 
much larger than Adventure in Free- 
dom, and more of a formal history. The 
synthesis, however, is less obvious, and 
the treatment is episodic, although none 
of the fundamental themes and topics 
have been omitted. With the exception 


of the Civil War, where he quite prop- 
erly relies on Korn’s American Jewry 
and the Civil War, Learsi dismisses the 
early periods with a sympathetic but 
brief treatment. He begins to hit his 
stride when he comes to the last decades 
of the nineteenth century. 


His previous 
books on general 


Jewish history and 
Zionism have prepared him to under- 
stand the ties between American and 
Old World Jewry, and he has portr: aved 
their mutual relations dramatically and 
effectively. At times the inclusion of 
European Jewish materials seems over- 
done, however, and he would have been 
well advised to stay on this side of the 
Atlantic. This is a warm and vivid 
book, obviously prepared tor Jewish 
readers—for enthusiastic Jewish readers. 

It was inevitable that errors should 
creep into both books. Handlin and 
Learsi built upon the works available 
to them, and some of these, written by 
zealous amateurs, are themselves replete 
with errors. I shall neither list nor re- 
peat the corrections to Handlin’s work 
which have already been made by other 
reviewers, but shall limit myself to some 
errors which have hitherto been over- 
looked. The Federal Parade was in 
1788, not 1789 (p. 28); the Gratzs came 
to these shores in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, not the first half 
(p. 30) ; there are four Sully portraits of 
Rebecca Gratz, not one, as the author 
implies (p. 33); Straus was in the glass 
business in New York City as early as 
1866, rather than 1874, as is implied 
(p. 89), and his name was Isidor, not 
Isador; the Am Olam group was already 
here in 1881, not a year later, 
timated (p. 96); the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis was not or- 
ganized until 1889 and hence did not 
exist in 1885, when the Pittsburgh Plat- 
form was proclaimed (p. 111); and 
Joseph Krauskopf was of German, not 
Russian, origin (p. 157 

Learsi’s book, being “factual” and 
bigger than Handlin’s, has given its 
author more opportunity to nod. Let 
us examine five statements on one page 
(p. 31) of his book. Learsi mentions 
the New York constitution of 1776; it 
should be 1777. We are told that in 


as in- 
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1776 Newport sheltered “nearly 1200 
souls,” or about ten times as many as 
there were, for according to contem- 
poraries there were only about twenty- 
five families in the city at that time. 
Congregation Jeshuat Israel, the author 
tells us, built its synagogue in 1768, 
actually it was finished five years earlier. 
We are informed that fifteen families 
came to Newport from Holland in 1658. 
I can find no evidence to substantiate 
this, although a few families very prob- 
ably did come to Newport from Barba- 
dos about the year 1677. Finally, Learsi 
tells us that a group of daring Marrano 
merchants migrated to Newport after 
the Lisbon earthquake in 1755 and 
helped to further the prosperity of that 


Rhode Island town. This can only 
refer to the Riveras and to Aaron 
Lopez. But Lopez arrived in Newport 


in 1752, three years before the earth- 
quake, while the Riveras were already 
on the North American mainiand in 
1728. 

All writers of history make errors, 01 
their printers make them for them. In 
view of the present state ol American 
Jewish historiography and the _ task 
which these writers set tor themselves, 
inevitable that mistakes 
But these men and then 
not be condemned tor 


it is some 
should occu 
works should 
their occasional errors. Let us accept the 
fact that both men wrote with integrity 
and with devotion. 

This reviewer has found both books 
so useful that he has placed them on the 
required reading list in his course on 
American Jewish history at the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati. The calm 
and thoughtful essay of Handlin and the 
fast moving narrative of Learsi comple- 
ment each other. There is little over- 
lapping, even in statements of fact, for 
the field of American Jewish history is 
vast, and there is much from which the 
historian can choose. ‘There are so many 
different approaches to this subject that 
no one man can begin to say all that 
is worth saying on the theme of three 
hundred years of Jewish life in America. 


Jacob Rader Marcus 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
American Jewish Archives 
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A Treasury of Jewish Letters, edited by 
Franz Kobler. New York, Farrar, Straus 
and Young; Philadelphia, for East and 
West Library, The Jewish Publication 
Society of America; 1953. 2 vols. Ixxxix 
plus 672 pp. 

Ihe amount of Jewish historical 
source material thus far published in 
English has been deplorably small. Dr. 
Franz Kobler’s A Treasury of Jewish 
Letters has therefore the double merit 
of adding materially to the available 
documents bearing on the Jewish past 
and of doing so in an unusually helpful 
and interesting fashion. Its 750 well- 
printed pages, divided into two volumes, 
contain several hundred letters dating 
from the years immediately preceeding 
the Babylonian exile down to the middle 
of the 18th century. Kobler begins with 
an instructive introduction on _ the 
general theme of Jewish correspondence. 
Ihe documents follow in more or less 
arrangement and _= are 
grouped to illustrate an activity, a move- 
ment, or a _ personality. Each such 
group is briefly introduced by the com- 
piler, as are, more briefly, most of the 
individual documents within the group. 
\ line or two trom each document, 
placed at its head, gives the point which 
it is supposed to be making. Its time 
and place are then identihed, and ex- 
planations of unusual phrases or refer- 
ences are given at the end of the group. 
The sources of the documents are listed 
at the end of the second volume. This 
is followed by a bibliography which is 
not only pertinent to the nature of this 
work, but has general bearing on the 
internal life of the Jews. The index is 
very helpful. 

The unifying element of the work is 
the epistolary nature of the documents. 
Now there is nothing new in people’s 
interest in other people's letters: did 
not Rabbenu Gershom and his contem- 
poraries’of the 10th century feel com- 
pelled to impose a herem on the furtive 
readers of such letters? What is new 
is that the history-mindedness of the 
modern age has come to recognize 
letters as excellent mirrors of a period 


chronological 
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or of a personality. Privately expressed 
feelings and attitudes and personal re- 
actions to events are the stuff out ol 
which the past can be reconstructed and 
by means of which men and women long 
departed into the great beyond can be 
made to parade before the mind’s eye. 
Few diaries which are discovered were 
really meant to remain undiscovered; 
diarists are therefore not above the sus- 
picion of posing. But a letter to an in- 
timate frequently reveals the unadorned 
spirit of the writer. Consider what a 
fresh personality emerges from the pri- 
vate letters of Washington, or of Jeffer- 
son! 

Unfortunately, few such _ intimate 
letters by Jews have been preserved, al- 
most none down to the modern age. 
Why this should have been so is a 
matter for speculation. Letter writing 
could not have been uncommon. The 
Jews have always been an articulate 
people, and writing was a fairly com- 
mon skill among them. Dr. Kobler, in 
fact, includes in his Introduction exam- 
ples of letters from Bible and Talmud 
days. But of private, intimate letters, 
especially from the Middle Ages, there 
are very few. This has been explained 
by the theory that in those days people 
sent messages to one another by word 
of mouth rather than by letter. It is 
more likely that the numerous persecu- 
tions, the destructions of entire commu- 
nities, the wanderings and the like, 
wrought havoc with such material which 
may well have been preserved for gen- 
erations before. Cecil Roth, in the In- 
troduction to his Anglo-Jewish Letters 
(Oxford, 1938), argues that religious 
piety must bear part of the blame for 
the failure to preserve private and busi- 
ness letters. The recipients, he argues, 
afraid lest such writings in which the 
name of God appears—if only in the 
salutation—might be treated as refuse, 
either burned or buried them. Roth’s 
supposition is borne out by the discov- 
ery more recently of a number of busi- 
ness letters in the Cairo genizah collec- 
tion.' Still another sense in which 


1 CE. S. D. Goitein, in Speculum, vol. XXIX, 
no. 2, pt. | 


religious attitudes must have had 
something to do with the failure 
to preserve correspondence was the 
Jewish standard of values. Our ances- 
tors simply could not see how in the 
world ordinary letters—business letters, 
family letters, love letters—could be of 
interest or importance to anyone who 
did not know the correspondents. They 
may not have had a sense of history, but 
these old-fashioned Jews did have humil- 
ity. The letters they preserved were 
those which applied to what they con- 
sidered broader and more important 
aspects ol life: law, ethics, religious ob- 


*servance. 


Faced with such a situation, Dr. Kob- 
ler has made a virtue of necessity. His 
Introduction disclaims any intention of 
limiting himself to one type of letter. 
He prefers to give examples of all types. 
His test is form rather than content. A 
document is included if it has a date, 
an addressee and a signature. As a re- 
sult, we have here responsa, orders trom 
superior to inferior, essays, ethical wills, 
poems in honor of a person or in cele- 
bration of an event, and much of the 
like material in which epistolary int- 
macy is purely accidental. Not that the 
more intimate kind is missing, but the 
work as a whole is not so much a trea- 
sury of letters as a treasury of documents 
bearing on the character and history of 
the Jewish people. This is not said in 
derogation, but in explanation, for in 
this way the book actuaily represents 
the Jews of the period which it covers. 
What the work loses in human interest 
it gains in usefulness. It is good to have 
these documents and personalized source 
materials collected in usable form: ex- 
cerpts from the Letter of Aristeas, from 
the Letter of Sherira Gaon, from Am- 
ram’s Siddur, from Maimondies’ epistle 
to the Jews of Yemen, from the corre- 
spondence on the prohibition of the 
study of philosophy, from Menasseh ben 
Israel's diplomatic messages. These and 
many others constitute a real treasury. 

Moreover this anthology affords an- 
other advantage. Whether it is the 
letter of Agrippa I to Caligula, or Mai- 
monides to the Jews of Yemen, or Me- 
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nasseh ben Israel pleading for the read- 
mission of the Jews to England—not 
only is the situation reflected about 
which the letter was written, but also 
the character, interests and hopes of the 
people. ‘The entire series, trom Bible 
times down to the expulsion of the Jews 
from Prague, shows the unity and con- 
tinuity of Jewish history. Faith, ideals 
and problems remain remarkably alike. 
To this extent, Dr. Kobler’s claim in 
the Introduction is justified: “Israel's 
autobioer: iphy has been written in the 
letters of its children” (p. xxiii) 

It is well to emphasize that ™ Kob- 
ler has not excluded the personal and 
intimate. There are some gems of this 
type scattered throughout the book. 
On page 2533, for example, a certain 
Sarah, living in Italy in the 15th cen- 
tury, pleads with het husband to come 
home. The husband, Rabbi Solomon, a 
humble scribe, had gone in search of 
fortune; and the wile delicately inti- 
mates by means of a quotation that he 
is a bit of a fool and ought to come 
back to her. On page 458, Hanokh, 
young man of Prague in the 
tury, addresses his future 
in Vienna; 


a 
17th cen- 
father-in-law 
but you read between the 
lines that he would rather have written 
to his future wile had the proprieties 
permitted such boldness. ‘There are also 
gems of another kind, inevitable in semi- 
private Jewish correspondence. The 
well known complaint of Maimonides 
that the Jews of his day—the 12th, not 
the 20th century—were dead to spiritual 
aims and no longer studied the Jewish 
classics. There is Joseph del Medigo’s 
advice, in the 17th century, to read 
fewer and better books, since the read- 
ing of the commonplace (read “best 
sellers”) serves only to confuse. And he 
continues: “Knowledge of many words 
does not clear us from sin nor make 
us wise.” One more example is irresist- 
ible—rabbis please note: we have Me- 
nasseh ben Israel complaining to a 
Christian correspondent that his con- 
gregational duties—teaching, praying, 
etc.—leave him no time for study. Yet 
this apparent interest in study never pre- 
vented our Menasseh from plunging in- 
to vast political schemes. 
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The above are offered as examples 
of the sheer pleasure one can derive 
from reading this anthology. There are 
occasions also when in reading, or re- 
reading, some of the more human docu- 
ments one is constrained to see things 
in a new light. Here, for example, we 
have the full testament (ethical will) 
that Judah ibn Tibbon left to his son 
Samuel. It has been utilized frequently 
heretofore as a source tor social and in- 
tellectual history: the widespread love 
of books which obtained in the 12th 
century, as well as their 
habits of study; the ways of a physician; 
and much more. Re-reading it from the 
personal viewpoint, however, one can- 
not escape the conclusion that Rabbi 
Judah, great grammarian and literary 
light though he was, was also something 
of a Polonius, a good deal of a senten- 
tious bore. Not only was some of his 
advice trite and pompous, but think of 
a father enjoining upon his son to read 
his will every single day of his life, 
scoldings and all! Dr. Kobler’s post- 
script is quite unrealistic: one is in- 
clined to doubt that Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon’s subsequent achievements were due 
in the slightest to these admonitions by 
his father. The chances are, indeed, 
that Judah had always underestimated 
his son’s literary ability and that this 
was the secret of the latter’s rebellious- 
ness. This supposition is strengthened 
by reading the fulsome praise which 
Maimonides bestows on Samuel ibn 
Tibbon in another famous letter repub- 
lished in this collection. 

Equally absorbing and of course much 
more stirring is the correspondence given 
here by and about Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zatto, that sweet mystic who was con- 
demned in an atmosphere of hysteria. 
Nor can one avoid pangs of regret when 
reading the letters of Baruch Spinoza, 
or a touch of admiration mixed with 
amusement when reading Leone da 
Modena. This is a collection rewarding 
in enjoyment as well as information. 

Sometimes one disagrees with Dr. 
Kobler in his analysis of a letter or with 
his judgment about the most meaning- 
ful phrase in it. This is a matter of 
opinion. What is more serious is an 


rarity; the 
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occasional example of bad phrasing or 
poor translating. For example, on page 
100, it is a pity to have Hasdai ibn 
Sh: aprut say: ‘I thought it was easy in 
the sight of God . . to do a wonder to 
me too * Eretz ha-tsevi means the 
land of delight and not the “land of 
the stag”. Job 28.15 rendered as “‘can- 
not be weighed with silver’ is much 
too literal. For purposes of this passage 
(p. 401) it means simply “priceless.” 
On page 586, the rather common phrase 
ahavat emet ahavtikha is translated “I 
love you as I love truth.” But all these 
are insignificant beside the tremendous 
service which Dr. Kobler has performed 
in making these letters and documents 
available. May his next collection, 
letters from 1750 to the present day, 
reach us soon. 


Solomon Grayzel 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Doctrine of Election in Tannaiti 
Literature by Benjamin W. Helfgott, 
Kings Crown Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1954, pp. IX-209. 


It has been a central Jewish belief 
that God chose Israel to be a holy 
people. This conviction has been held 
by all Jews until recent years. It has 
been questioned in our generation by 
secular Jewish nationalists, and by 
those who regard the Jewish religion as 
only a branch (though an important 
branch) of Jewish culture; but it re- 
mains for most adherents of the Jewish 
religion a basic and sacred theme. In 
different generations, it has been neces- 
sary to interpret and to justify this con- 
viction in terms of current situations 
and needs. 

The present volume deals with the 
treatment of this doctrine in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. The 
religious thinking of the apostle Paul 
led him to the conclusion that the 
Chosen People had forfeited its special 
status by rejecting Jesus of Nazareth; 
henceforth the Christians were “the true 
Israel” and had taken possession of the 
place once held by the Israel after the 
flesh. But Paul was still a Jew by birth 
and training, with a strong sense of love 


and loyalty for his people. He, there- 
fore, cherished the hope that the Jewish 
people had lost its preferred status only 
for the time being, and would be re- 
stored by God's grace to its former dig- 
nity through recognition of Jesus as the 
Christ. 

Paul’s successors did not experience 
such an inner conflict. Vehemently, 
sometimes even gleefully, they insisted 
that the election of Israel had been nul- 
lified permanently by the rejection of 
Jesus. Some even held that the Jews 
never had been the Chosen People. 

Jewish teachers of the period natur- 
ally reacted vigorously to this attack on 
the crucial belief in Israel's selection, 
an attack which was the more paintul 
and the more difhcult to resist because 
it was precisely in this period that the 
Jewish State was destroyed and the 
Temple reduced to ruins. 

Rabbi Helfgott presents the teachings 
of the principal Rabbinic figures in the 
first two centuries of the Christian era 
bearing on this theme. Many of the 
statements have an unmistakably pole- 
mic intent: but it is difficult to distin- 
guish clearly between those that are 
simple affirmations and those which 
must be understood as a retort to Chris- 
tian attack. Rarely is it possible to de- 
termine the particular Christian author 
whose views are being controverted. 

[The volume is a commendable sum- 
mary of the available material, with 
extensive notes and bibliography. The 
clarity of the presentation is somewhat 
impaired by the inclusion of irrelevant 
material and by deficiencies of style. 


Bernard J]. Bamberger 
New York, N. Y. 


Old Testament in Modern Research. A 
comprehensive synthesis of modern 
trends in Bible studies by Herbert F. 
Hahn, Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1954. 262 pps. 


Most Jews with any interest in Bible 
beyond the Sunday School level are 
aware of the critical approaches to the 
Bible and, to some extent, of the general 
lines they follow. And it is taken for 
granted that the first to approach the 
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sible critically, unhampered by undue 
reverence for the text, were non-Jewish 
scholars. Herbert F. Hahn, in his ex- 
cellent survey of the modern school of 
biblical research, introduces his subject 
by dismissing all “‘pre-modern” eftorts 
as exercises in “biblical theology.” 
While he limits his study to the period 
beginning with the rise of the critical 
approach in the seventeenth century, 
he makes no mention olf the etftorts of 
Jewish commentators, many olf whose 
observations foreshadowed later trends 
—as we shall presently see—although he 
certainly cannot have been unaware of 
their work. 

As the late Solomon Goldman pointed 
out, the Jewish sages “never elaborated 
the questions they asked and the answers 
they proposed into anything like a sys- 
tem. But no more does that prove that 
their reading of the Bible was uncritical 
than does their failure to formulate a 
theology prove that their religious faith 
was untroubled in the one, as in 
the other, they anticipated many of the 
“perplexities” that still baffle the ingen- 
uity of critics and philosophers”. 

While the Mosaic, or divine, author- 
ship of the Pentateuch was certainly 
accepted as unassailable dogma, we have 
suggestions that parts of the Bible ante- 
date Moses, and that other parts are of 
a much later date. The Rabbis, con- 
trary to the general assumption, did not 
assume sole authorship of many of the 
books (Joshua, Samuel, etc.) which 
bear identifying names, and they even 
went so far as to actually declare some 
of the Psalms post-exilic in origin. 

It was during the Middle Ages that 
Jewish scholars made their great con- 
tributions to Biblical studies. Menahem 
ben Saruk, Moses ibn Gikatila, Jonah 
ibn Janah, Isaac ben Yashush, » Judah 
ibn Balam, Abraham ibn Ezra, Isaac 
Caro, B’chor Shor and the Kimchis, all 
worked in what is generally called 
“lower” criticism (textual emendation 
without any attempt to develop a theory 
of biblical history or literature deviat- 
ing from the accepted traditional ap- 
proach). Ibn Janah, for example, sug- 
gested more than two hundred textual 
emendations in the Massoretic text; ben 


Yashush identified portions of the text 
as post-dating Moses by centuries; ibn 
Gikatila, investigating the Psalms, iden- 
timed a number of them as post-exilic, 
and B'chor Shor noted the duplication 
of accounts of a single incident. Ibn 
Gikatila, incidentally, anticipated the 
critical handling of the Book of Isaiah 
when he noted sharp difterences be- 
tween the first thirty-nine chapter of the 
book and the last twenty-seven. As Dr. 
Ginsberg has pointed out (Commentary, 
Sept. 1950), he asserted that the pro- 
phets did not “actually describe in de- 
tail events lying centuries ahead.” 

Modern “higher” criticism was initi- 
ated by Jean Astruc who, in 1753, pro- 
pounded the first documentary hypothe- 
sis, basing himself on the incidence of 
“Elohim” and “JHWH” as the Hebrew 
names for Deity, in the book of Genesis. 
He was able to divide the book into two 
parallel accounts, each complete in it- 
self, the one using the term “Elohim”, 
the other “JHWH"”. This hypothesis, 
in one form or another, has been at the 
core of biblical research ever since. 

Interestingly enough, notice of this 
difference in nomenclature was taken 
by Kalonymous ben Kalonymous, an 
autor and translator of the 14th cen- 
tury, although he did not develop any 
new approach as a result of his observa- 
tion. A Jewish Bible scholar who did 
realize where his investigations might 
lead was Abraham ibn Ezra. He appar- 
ently felt that his age was not ready 
for radical theories and revolutionary 
ideas, and pretended to be attacking un- 
conventional opinions when he was ac- 
tually helping to popularize them. He 
was a master of ambiguity and the veiled 
hint, and many an observation of mod- 
ern criticism is anticipated in his com- 
mentaries. 

Neither Kalony- 
mous, nor Ibn Ezra nor even Spinoza, 
who is sometimes spoken of as the father 
of modern criticism and leaned heavily 
on the latter, is mentioned by Dr. Hahn, 
who begins his story with Astruc and 
Fichorn, De Wette, Hupfeld, Graf, 


Kalonymous ben 


Duhm, Vatke, Keunen and Wellhausen, 
who dominated the scene up to some 
thirty years ago. 
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As a result of the archaeological dis- 
coveries of the past two decades many of 
the ‘certainties’ of critical biblical schol- 
arship were disproved and the attempt 
to strip the ancient Israelites of their 
contribution to religious thought—the 
approach which Schechter 
called “higher anti-semitism’’—became 
passe. ' 

From its inception, the critical ap- 
proach adopted as basic the assumption 
that development invariably took place 
from lower to higher forms. Therefore, 
“it was inconceivable that the nomad 
ancestors of the Israelites could have 
held the lofty, monotheistic conceptions 
ascribed to Abraham in the patriarchal 
narratives; and, from the critical view, 
these narratives were untrustworthy 
sources for religious history before the 
Exodus, since they reflected the concep- 
tions of the later age in which they were 
written’. 

In Wellhausen’s view “the truly for- 
mative power in the religion of Israel 
was not the Mosaic law ... but the 
teaching of the prophets . (this) rep- 
resented the real climax of the whole 
development’. As a matter of fact, it 
was only recently that W. F. Albright, 
on the basis of his own archaeological 
work, finally disposed of Wellhausen’s 
cavalier dismissal of the whole patriar- 
chal period as an invention 

An interesting example of the manner 
in which “higher” criticism approached 
the text may be seen in the handling olf 
the “Pilegesh beGww'’ah” story. Accord- 
ing to the biblical account (Judges 19- 
20) “all the children of Israel went out” 
to avenge the ravishing and murder ol 
a concubine by the residents of Giv’ah, 
in Benjamin, destroyed the city and 
killed some 25,100 Benjaminites who 
stood against them, and even banned 
intermarriage with the Benjaminites as 
a result of the crime. According to the 
critics, it is simply inconceivable that 
the Israelites of so early a period could 
have had so highly developed a moral 
sense aS to go to war to avenge one wom- 
an—and a concubine at that—and so 
they very blandly declared against the 
authenticity of the passage. Unfortun- 
ately for the critics, archaelogical re- 
searches have shown that Giv’ah—or 


Solomon 


Gibeah—was destroyed by fire, in about 
1200 B.C.E., and the story is eminently 
possible. : 

Not that scholarly investigation of 
the Bible has been discredited; the 
means it uses must be approached and 
handled far more caretully. As Dr. 
Hahn points out, there has been “a 
chaos of conflicting trends, ending in 
contradictory results, which create an 
impression of ineffectiveness in_ this 
type of research . the principle of ob- 
jective research is still the basi pre- 
liminary to Old Testament interpreta- 
tion... But the fact remains that cri- 
ticism seems to have lost its way in a 
dense tangle ot mino1 problems of text 
analysis”. The approach, in short, was 
too narrow, even though “criticism had 
accomplished its purpose of describing 
the spiritual history recorded in the 
documents. But in doing so it had 
avoided the Old Testament’s own view 
of the meaning of that history and so 
had missed the real key to the signifi 
cance of the Old Testament as the su- 
preme example of man’s striving toward 
an understanding of his place in the 
world and in history. Criticism had also 
accomplished much toward showing 
that Old Testament literature was the 
product of the religious culture of its 
times. But it might better have at- 
tempted to explain how the Old Testa- 
ment’s view of history grew out of the 
spiritual experience of its authors. 
That would have fulfilled the objectives 
of the humanistic approach to Old Tes- 
tament literature more adequately”. In 
fine, “criticism contributed greatly to 
the increase of knowledge; it did not 
deepen understanding”. 

sehind the methodology of the an- 
thropological approach, discussed in 
chapter two of Dr. Hahn's book, “was 
not only the hypothesis that religion, 
like other aspects of human culture, had 
evolved from elementary forms of belief 
and practice to higher and more com- 
plex forms, but also the assumption that 
cultural evolution was a uniform process 
that went through the same stages 
everywhere.” The strength, and weak- 
ness, of the approach were highlighted 
by J. G. Frazer's Folklore in the Old 
Testament, where analogies were care- 
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fully collected and set side by side— 
occasionally clarifying an obscure prac- 
tice—but essentially contributing little 
to a understanding of the nature of Is- 
rael’s religious practices. Frazer, as Dr. 
Hahn points out, “was not concerned 
with the meaning which (a particular) 

. story had for the writer of the text 
but with a long forgotten meaning be- 
hind the practice which it described ... 
he made the religion of the historical 
period seem much more primitive than 
the Old Testament records justified, by 
his habit of concentrating upon certain 
curious details which reflected primitive 
ideas surviving into late times. The de- 
tails which he chose for study were sel- 
dom distinctive features of Israel's reli- 
gion’ 

A methodological criticism which Dr. 
Hahn applies to the practitioners of 
the anthropological school might well 
have been applied to almost every school 
of biblical study: 


The use of the theories of pre-logical, 
magical, or dynamistic thinking as 
principles of interpretation iHumin: it- 
ing this or that aspect of Israel's reli- 
gious psychology only resulted in 
limited interpretations of the nature 
of Israel's religion. Each scholar ap- 
plied a single theory to the phenome- 
na; and, since each theory usually 
embodied a point of view derived 
from the study of primitive religions, 
the belief and practice of the later 
periods tended to appear as primitive 
as that of the earlier periods. The 
failure to make clear how the transi- 
tion from a primitive mentality to the 
highly developed conceptions of a 
later age had been accomplished was 
chiefly due to a general neglect of the 
more distinctive features of Old Tes- 
tament religion. Adequate considera- 
tion of the characteristic elements 
would have prevented the assumption 
that pre- logical thinking, the magical 
point of view, or the dynamistic mode 
of thought was the fundamental fea- 
ture of Israel's religion at its height. 


One of the best examples of the ex- 
cesses to which over-enthusiastic pursuit 
of parallel can lead is Mowinckel’s pos- 
tulation of an “enthronement cere- 
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mony” as the most important feature of 
the Rosh Hashannah observance in an- 
cient Jerusalem. Mowinckel based his 
“reconstruction” on the Babylonian 
New Year ritual, even though there is 
no evidence for a parallel ceremony to 
be found in the Hebrew Bible. He even 
went so far as to interpret selected 
Psalms as reflecting the ceremony. In 
his chapter on archaeology, Hahn 
points out another interesting example 
of obsession with one discipline lead- 
ing to curious conclusions. Early archae- 
ologists had identified the altars of 
Canaanite “high places” in every large, 
flat rock with round depressions (cup 
marks) in the surfaces, and built up 
an interesting theory of sacrificing to 
chthonic deities, with the blood of the 
victims running down through specially 
cut grooves or cracks, into the natural 
caves below. Some of these may actu- 
ally have been used as altars, but as 
Hahn points out, “most of the natural 
slabs of stone containing ‘cup-marks’ 
and grooves in their surfaces are now 
known to have been pressing tables for 
extracting oil from olives or wine from 
grapes.” Exit another brilliant deduc- 
tion. 

Ihe Religio-Historical school suffered 
from the same proclivity. It too over- 
reached itself, adducing parallels and 
analogies from other cultures. A “pan- 
Babylonian” school was followed by a 
“pan-Egyptian” school, and both of 
these were succeeded by theories of bibli- 
cal origins which emphasized the im- 
portance of Hurrian, Ras Shamra and 
Phoenician “prototypes” 

Dr. Hahn reserves some of his kindest 
comments for the chapter on the sociolo- 
gical approach to the Old Testament, 
with William C. Graham and Salo W. 
Baron sharing the honors. The first, 
through “adequate consideration of the 
extra-biblical evidence regarding the 
cultural background of social history”, 
was able to give “a more substantial in- 
terpretation of the social process 
through which Old Testament religion 
had progressed to the stage of ethical 
monotheism” (that hypothesis of “cul- 
tural evolution” again, somewhat di- 
luted). According to Graham, ‘the pro- 


phets sought to give their people a new 
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social ideal, divorced from the exploita- 
tive pattern of the contemporary world, 
one in which the individual would again 
hold a significant place as a member of 
the group They did something 
to the current range of values; and after 
what they did, the dominant pattern of 
culture was never quite the same as it 
had been betore’”’’. But Graham erred 
in seeing the task of the prophets as 
one of ‘regeneration,’ rather than ot 
breaking with the world’s way of think- 
ing completely, and creating a new 
“philosophy of history” to serve as the 
basis for belief and practice. The difh- 
culty with Graham was that “he em- 
phasized that part of their teaching 
which had the most direct bearing upon 
the modern situation” and so rather 
than an objective analysis of their teach- 
ing, he was, in effect, making the pro- 
phets “relevant” to the modern situa- 
tion. As Dr. Hahn emphasizes, the 
prophets were concerned with “the nec- 
essity of understanding the ultimate 
meaning of events, the meaning that 
gave significance not only to progress 
toward personal values but also to 
suffering and even catastrophe.” 

The analysis most sympathetic to this 
point of view was that developed by 
Salo Baron, in his A Social and Rellt- 
gious History of the Jews. 

Baron traces his concept of “histori- 
cal monotheism” back to Moses, and as 
Dr. Hahn puts it, it was this “prophetic 
philosophy of history, which saw the 
ruling hand of God over the actions of 
men as the most significant fact of hu- 
man history, that gave Israel’s religion 
its fundamental character”. Dr. Hahn 
himself summarizes the difference be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors, “In the 
naturalistic religions of the ancient 
world, the chief emphasis was upon the 
continuity of deity, nature, and man, 
and on the necessity for maintaining 
natural harmony among them in order 
to preserve the prosperity and well-be- 
ing of human society. The biblical 
point of view was radically dissimilar. 
In contrast to the ancient oriental con- 
ception that gods and men were “in 
nature”, the dominant tenet of Hebrew 
thought was the absolute transcendence 
of God”. Kaufman put it more suc- 


cinctly when he observed that the God 
of the Israelites was neither part of 
nature or the world nor subject to it; 
nature itself and the world are expres- 
sions of His will. 

It should be pointed out that Baron 
is not—nor has he claimed to be—a 
Bible critic or specialist, and some of 
the ideas attributed to him by Hahn, 
such as the concept of “historical mono- 
theism”, as categorizing Israelite reli- 
gion, antedate Baron by a good deal. 

None of this is completely satistac- 
tory in that it leaves unresolved the 
problem of the “origin” of Israelite 
monotheism and the question of when 
it reached its full expression. Here our 
Jewish critics have something to say 
which Dr. Hahn does not report. His 
mention of Yehezkel Kaufman is limited 
to a brief statement of the latter's ap- 
proach to the documentary question, 
and ignores the history of Israelite reli- 
gion “de veloped by Kaufman in_ his 
monumental Toledoth Ha’emunah 
Hayisraelit. 

Kaufman’s thesis is that the mono- 
theism of the Torah is absolute mono- 
theism and never monolatry. What 
Moses gave Israel, and through Israel, 
to mankind, is an intuition of a spiri- 
tual and religious fact that was not sus- 
pected by anyone else. After all the 
evidence marshalled by the various ap- 
proaches to understanding the Bible has 
been sifted and analyzed, there is no 
accounting for the rise of monotheism 
in ancient Israel. The total biblical 
background no more accounts for the 
emergence of the concept of One God 
than does the knowledge that coal and 
air figure in its manufacture account for 
the appearance of the nylon stocking. 
Great cultural insights cannot be “ex- 
plained”, just as works of art cannot be 
explained, but only admired or enjoyed. 

Leo Baeck sees Judaism as dynamic 
because it entered the domain of human 
thought as a revolution. “A spiritual 
revolution”, he says, “is the postula- 
tion of an entirely new principle, the 
assumption of an entirely new point of 
view. It is an absolutely new beginning. 
It demands a break with the past and 
with everything that was valid before 
it. It is a new creation—not simply the 
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result of growth. Therefore it is not 
the perfecting or the refinement or the 
last consequence of an old principle... 
(but) rather something unconditionally 
new—the unconditional abandonment 
of the previous path, the unconditioned 
negation of the previous direction. It 
rejects absolutely in order to be able 
to demand absolutely”. 

Kaufman charts that rejection bril- 
liantly; unfortunately, Dr. Hahn chose 
not to include his findings in his other- 
wise comprehensive summary. His book 
remains an essential for anyone inter- 
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ested in the Bible; it must be supple- 
mented by Kaufman and Cassuto, who, 
while replete with sermonics, neverthe- 
less has much to contribute 
derstanding of the literary 
Bible for Hebrew 
whom modern Hebrew inacces- 
the late Solomon Goldman's ex- 
cellent introduction to the first volume 
of his Book of Human Destiny, and H. 
L. Ginsberg’s above-mentioned 
should be particularly helpful. 
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